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New England Agents 
Conclude Successful 
Summer Convention 











More Than 500 at Bretton Woods 
Hear Fine Talks by Agents 
and Company Men 


MAINE SEEKS 1938 MEET 


Commissioner Lovejoy Advocates 
Poland Spring; Present Wilson 
With Handsome Desk Set 








By Frank L. Armstrong 


With a total registration of more than 
0 local agents, fire and casualty com- 
pany representatives and others the 1937 
Summer meeting of the New England 
\ssociations of Insurance Agents, which 
closed last Saturday at the Mount Wash- 
ington Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. H., had 
the largest attendance in several years. 
The excellence of the business program, 
the location for the convention and re- 
viving business confidence in agency cir- 
cles all aided in bringing out a big crowd 
to the meeting. Both New York City 
and Hartford were well represented. 
\rchie Gile of Hanover, N. H., was in 
charge of convention arrangements while 
Frank W. Brodie of Waterbury, Conn., 
chairman of the New England Advisory 
Board, presided at all sessions of the 
meeting, 
Principal Speakers 

Three excellent talks featured the 
dosing session Saturday morning, They 


were delivered by Charles C. Hewitt, 
member of the Boston firm of Boit, 
Dalton, Church & Hamilton; John C. 


Blackall, Connecticut Insurance Commis- 
soner, and Donald C. Bowersock, marine 
‘ecretary of the Providence Washington 
surance Co. Mr. Hewitt offered sug- 
gestions for meeting non-stock fire and 
casualty competition; | Commissioner 
Blackall outlined relationship between 
companies, their agents and the public 
and Mr. Bowersock told why he consid- 
tts inland marine insurance the _ best 
aswer to the public’s demand for broad- 
coverage than can now be given in 
most states under fire or casualty pol- 
les. Friday’s session was dominated by 
the outspoken annual address of Mr. 
Brodie and the talk of President W. 
Owen Wilson of the National Association 
1 Insurance Agents in which he de- 
“tibed the Federal Government’s present 
lations with insurance. All these ad- 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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meanwhile to withdraw from principal at its discretion. 


and continue unbroken the progress of parentless children 
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That's Life Insurance! 


These three children, their father and mother dead, still 
- live in the old home, go to the same school as before, and 
will go to the colleges selected for them years ago. This is the 


Boy 15, girl of 13, girl of 11,—and a mother and a 
father. A healthy, happy family. That was in February, 
1936. In that month, pneumonia, and the mother died. A 
widowed sister-in-law came to keep house for the stricken 
family. The father then asked for figures showing cost of 
bringing each child to age 21, college included. Existing in- 
surance, $22,000, and $10,000 was added. Income from Inter- 
est Option, to be payable to a trust company, under a definite 
plan for the children’s rearing, and one-third of the principal 


each at age 21, the trust company being empowered 


Last January pneumonia again, and the father died. 
The insurance plan became operative,—-secured through the 
payment of a few premiums on $22,000 of the insurance and 


of one on the $10,000. 


That’s life insurance,—functioning to maintain the home 


toward educated maturity. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Ws. H. KINGsLey, President 
Indeperdence Square PHILADELPHIA 
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U. S. Life 
Tithe Insurance In 
Greater N. Y. Zone 


Production Handled By American 
International Underwriters Cor- 
poration of This City 


PLACED IN $1,000 UNITS 


How Tithe Plan Is Written; 
Both Medical and Non-Medi- 
cal Written; Ages and Limits 





The first company to write tithe in- 
surance in the East is the United States 
Life, which for the present is confining 
its tithe insurance operations to the 
Greater New York area, It says tithe 
insurance has been well received. 

The United States Life is part of the 
C. V. Starr organization which trans- 
acts insurance of all kinds internation- 
ally, and the tithe insurance production 
is being handled by one of the units of 
the the American Inter- 
national Underwriters Corporation of 111 
John Street, New York. 

Richard Rhodebeck is manager of the 
life department of the A. I. U. C. Act- 
ing as consultant in the department and 


organization, 


active in the tithe insurance campaign is 
Wells, former president of 
Life Un- 


Graham C. 

the National 
derwriters. 
How Word Originated 

The word “tithe” back to 

cient Hebraic times and its modern dic- 


Association of 


dates an- 


one-tenth of 
England 


tionary meaning is any- 


thing. For centuries in 


a tenth part of the yearly proceeds aris- 


some 


ing from lands and other personal in- 
dustry was legally deeded to the sup- 
port of the clergy and the church. Then 
personal forgotten 
the tithe viewpoint the tithe 
collected mostly from farmers and other 
land The legal 
such a tithe in recent years caused many 


industry was from 


and was 


owners, collection of 


controversies in England, It is a fact, 
however, that a great many persons, not 
only in but in this country, 
have voluntarily contributed 10% of their 
income to the church, sometimes more, 
feeling it their duty to do so, the 10%, 
of course, being based on the old legal 
tithe rate. 

The fact that the institution of insur 
ance could offer an instrument for tithe 
has interested a number of persons in 
this country because of the elasticity of 
the idea as it could be made applicable 
not only to help solve various economic 
problems of churches, dioceses, etc., but 
could expand throughout the philan- 
thropic and humanitarian world, with a 
considerable appeal to all persons who 
contribute to welfare, educational and 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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PRODUCTIVE 
LIFE INSURANCE 


A SPECIAL $10,000 
BLEND FOR THE YOUNG 
MAN OF THIRTY YEARS 


A PRACTICAL PLAN 
FOR PERMANENT 
PROTECTION 





Gross Premium for 16 Years 


$278.40 





First Net Premium 


$259.70 





Average Net Premium for 16 Years 


$255.24 








AN EXTRA SPECIAL $10,000 BLEND OF PRODUCTIVE 
LIFE INSURANCE FOR THE YOUNG MAN OF 30 YEARS 


Gross Premium first 17 years .................0000000.. $ 303.46 
First Net Premium ..........................2---... $ 280.25 
Seventeen year average Net Premium ................ $ 271.31 
Seventeenth year Total Cash Available .................. $4,418.94* 
Gross Premium after 17 years ...... 2.0.0... 0 ccc cceeueee $ 114.25 
Eighteenth year Net Premium .................... => ¢ 23.23 
Cash Value at age 60 ............ . ccc cece ccc ccceen. $5,954.43* 


*Including a partial dividend accumulation, present scale 


Total Cash Available | 
$3678.50 


Including partial dividend accumulations, 
present scale 





Gross Pecmien Afser 16 Years 


$114.25 





17th Net Premium 


=> $57.95 





Cash Value at Age 60 
$5621.15 


Including partial dividend accumulations, 
present scale 








Massachusetts Mutual 


GENERAL AGENT 


Corner of Park Avenue 


100 E 42d St 





Life Insurance 
LLOYD PATTERSON 


AShland 4-8610 
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Started Career in Rural Territor 


George A. Patton, Elected Mutual Life Vice-President and Manager of 
Agencies Sixty Days After Coming Here, Spent Early Days on Farm 


and Teaching School; Successful in Every Position Held With Company 


When A. Patton arrived in 
New York City seven weeks ago from 
Columbus, O., where he had been man- 
ager of the Mutual Life since September, 
1927, in order to take up his new position 
as superintendent of agencies of -the 
company, no thought could have been 
further from his mind than that before 
July 1 he would be elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 

A fortnight ago George K. Sargent, 
vice-president and head of the production 
division, died after being ill for some 
time. The board met last weck and 
elected Mr. Patton vice-president and 
manager of agencies. 

While Mr. Patton had been in New 
York just sixty days before being ele- 
tated to a vice-presidency the election 
was not a surprise to the Mutual Life’s 
head office. His consistently fine record 
with the company and the high estimate 
of his abilities held by the field had for 
some time attracted growing favorable 
home office attention, so when Mr. Sar- 
gent brought him to the home office as 
superintendent of agencies the appoint- 
ment was so logical that it met with na- 
tion-wide field approval. 

Mr. Patton’s entire insurance career 
has been with the Mutual Life and in 
every post he has held he demonstrated 
unusual abilities. He was not only a 
natural born leader as an agency man- 
ager, but also was a large personal writer. 
In every community where he lived he 
won popularity; was regarded as a de- 
cided asset to the community. 


Brought Up on Farm; Taught School 

George A. Patton is of Scotch-Trish 
descent. His father had a farm near 
West Union, Adams County, Ohio. His 
father’s only brother, Oliver M. Patton, 
was for years head of a large dow.itown 
school in Cincinnati. George A. Patton 
developed habits of industry early on 
the farm. His first education was in 
a rural school. He also attended Miami 
University. He became a teacher in a 
country school. As he was only 18 years 
old when he obtained this position he 
encountered problems more difficult to 
conquer than would confront an older 
man, the chief problem being that of 
maintaining discipline. This sometimes 
had to be done by physical force, but 
discipline was maintained. 

In the rural schools Mr. Patton taught 
for three years. Next, he went to Rome, 
0. where he was a teacher for two 
years. Then he was made principal of 
the high school in Manchester, O., later 
being made superintendent of schools in 
that city. 

Tn 1910 the Mutual Life gave him a 
contract to write life insurance in Man- 
chester which business was reported 
through the company’s Cincinnati agency, 
Manager of which at the time was 
Franklin Spencer. He easily remembers 
the first policy he sold and it was upon 
the first person he interviewed. He knew 
everyone of importance in the town and 
the first visit was to a merchant who 
had a son 16 years old. The sales talk 
was directly to the point. 

I think you ought to have an insur- 
ance policy on the life of your boy.” 

I think so, too,” said the merchant. 

Traveled Territory on Horseback 

n application was signed for a 20 


George 


Year Endowment. Young Patton was not 
only pleased, but thrilled. He went to 
his father’s farm, saddled an old horse 
which was his favorite, left the house 
after breakfast each morning and kept 
going each day until he had written two 


tag BES 
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GEORGE A. PATTON 


or three applications, The policy he was 
most interested in in those days was the 
20 Payment Life and that’s what he 
sold. His clients were the young fellows 


he knew—young fellows with whom he 
had contacts in school and otherwise. “I 
insured the neighborhood boys of my 
age in various towns and on various 
farms around Manchester,” he told The 
Eastern Underwriter. 

With the money made he spent some 
time at Miami University. There he did 
well in athletics as well as studies. He was 
best on the track as a short distance 
runner, and also played baseball and 
tennis. 

In 1915 he had a chance to show that 
he had ability to pick men. He was made 
district manager at Portsmouth, O., and 
remained in that city for ten years. In 
that time he wrote a large volume of 
personal business, in volume ranging 
from $250,000 to $600,000 a year. He 
made the Mutual Life Quarter Million 
Dollar Club the first year he was in 
Portsmouth and he never missed quali- 
fying for a Mutual Life convention all 
the time he was there. 

In 1925 Mr. Patton was transferred to 
the important insurance city of Des 
Moines. The agency there was in last 
place on the Mutual Life list of seventy- 
five agencies. He built up a very fine 
agency in Des Moines bringing in a num- 
ber of men of character and demonstrat- 
ing to the company that he had the 
ability to inspire men and make them en- 
thusiastic about life insurance. He knew 
instinctively that by making men do their 
best he would build up an agency spirit 
which could hold its own in any com- 
petition. 

Active in Civic Life of Towns 

In September, 1927, Mr. Patton was 

made manager in Columbus. On _ the 


Mrs. Leefa D. Trease Gets Law Degree 


When 274 graduates of the National 
University Law School in Washington, 
D. C., received their degrees of bachelor 
of laws recently, one of their number 
had successfully completed bar examina- 
tions in her home State of Iowa, and 
was already admitted as a licensed attor- 
ney fully qualified to practice law by the 
Supreme Court of Iowa. 

The successful Portia who had stolen 
a march upon her fellow graduates is 
Mrs. Leefa D. Trease, office supervisor 
of the Insurance Division of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, and a former 
employe of the Bankers’ Accident In- 
surance Co., Des Moines, and the Sen- 
tinel Life Insurance Co. Kansas 
City, Mo. 

In Washington Since 1933 

Although her legal residence is Iowa, 
Mrs. Trease has lived in the District 
of Columbia since 1933, when she became 
assistant to the H.O.L.C. insurance di- 
rector. 

Out of eighty-four candidates who 
took the Iowa bar examinations in the 
capitol building at Des Moines, only 39 
passed. Twelve of the candidates were 
women and only three passed. 

The session in Iowa consumed three 
days and candidates were required to 
answer 95 questions. This is thirty-five 
more questions than are required by the 





MRS. LEEFA D. TREASE 


examiners of the District of Columbia 
bar, and considerably more than are 
asked by examiners in most states. On 


Mutual Life’s basis of rewards for agen- 
cies Columbus stood in fourth place in 
the country at the end of 1936. 


In all places where Mr. Patton has 
lived he has had an important position in 
the community, has been active in church 
work, associations and clubs, and at the 
time he left Columbus he was president 
of the General Agents and Managers’ 
Association of that city. 

Mr. Patton’s chief recreational inter- 
ests are golf, hunting and bowling in the 
Winter. He has been one of the hardest 
workers in the business and much of his 
reading has been in connection with in- 
surance. He reads books on insurance, 
insurance sales literature, especially that 
pertaining to agency building, and has 
been a close reader of insurance news- 
papers. To relax he reads light fiction. 

Mr. Patton has a wife and two child- 
ren; George Jr., 20 years old is a student 
of Ohio State University; Pauline E., 
16 years old, spent the last two years in 
Columbus School for Girls. 


the final examination day, nine bar ex- 
aminers, including the Chief Justice of 
the State Supreme Court, sat upon a 
rostrum and interrogated selected candi- 
dates in their knowledge of common and 
statute laws. The examinations were 
held in the hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and visitors were admitted 
to the final session. The galleries were 
packed and seats on the sides and the 
rear of the hall were occupied by several 
hundred curious auditors. 


Only seven persons were selected for 
oral examinations, one being Mrs. Trease. 
She answered correctly every question 
propounded during a fifteen-minute trial 
and as a result was declared the third 
highest rated candidate. Most of the 
other candidates were graduates of uni- 
versities in Iowa. 

Officials Congratulate Her 


B. W. Garrett, Clerk of the Iowa Su- 
preme Court, who for years has ad- 
ministered the oath to successful candi- 
dates, viewed the thirty-nine who suc- 
cessfully passed the test and said he could 
not recall that there had ever been such 
a small percentage of admissions. He 
added: “I don’t think we have ever had 
such a calamity.” 

Attorney General John H. Mitchell, 
Chief of the Iowa examining board, said 
he “didn’t know that the examinations 
this year were more difficult than usual.” 
He observed, however, that there has 
been a tendency throughout the nation 
to “bear down” on the increasing num- 
ber of the aspirants to the law pro- 
fession. 

Both Mr. Garrett and Mr. Mitchell 
congratulated Mrs. Trease upon the ex- 
cellent showing she had made in the 
tests in spite of tremendous handicaps. 
One of the bar examiners brought out 
the fact that Mrs. Trease was obliged 
to study the Iowa code, a huge tome, 
within a comparatively short time and 
commented upon the fact that her studies 
in a law school in the District of Co- 
lumbia could not possibly include cases 
and laws described in the Iowa reports. 

Her ambition to study law dates back 
to the time when she was occupying a 
position as a stenographer in a Des 
Moines law firm. Her subsequent mar- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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German Author Wins 
Fame At Age of Thirty 

DR. KURT RENTNER’S NEW BOOK 

Called “Principles of Calculation and 


Organization of Life Insurance 
Companies” 








A book in Germany which has attract- 
ed considerable attention is “Principles 
of Calculation and Organization of Life 
Insurance Companies,” which was writ- 
ten by Dr. Kurt Rentner. The book is 





DR. KURT RENTNER 


published by Buchdruckerei Emil Korff, 
Hamburg. 

Kurt Rentner is only thirty years old. 
His education was in technical high school 
and he had commercial education in 
Hamburg’s overseas trade. He was a 
foreign correspondent and manager of 
an import and export trade, and lived 
sometime abroad. He became a depart- 
ment manager in the People’s Insur- 
ance Co.; then soliciting manager, and 
also vice-chairman and director of a 
life insurance company, Always a stu- 
dent he concluded study of political eco- 
nomics, commerce and scientific insur- 
ance, winning the academic honor of 


Dr. h.c. Among countries in which he 
traveled were Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark, Austria, Hungary and Czecho- 
Slovakia. 


Dr. Rentner has published a number 
of treatises. He is author of these 
books: “Constituting a Syndicate in the 
Insurance Business,” “The Organization 
of Unemployment Insurance Abroad in 
Comparison to That in Germany” and 
“Life Insurance in Foreign Currency.” 
His latest book relative to principles of 
calculation and organization of life in- 
surance companies has already had a 
good sale. 





CHARLES B. LUNDGREN DEAD 

Charles B. Lundgren, Burlington, Ia., 
district agent of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life of Milwaukee, died last week 
at the age of 71 years. He was the 
father of Warren W. Lundgren, assistant 
director of agencies of the Northwestern 
Mutual at the home office, whose experi- 
ence in the profession began in his fath- 
er’s agency. Another son, John L. Lund- 
gren, has been associated with the agency 
for some years. 


MYRICK AGENCY AHEAD IN 1937 

In June the Julian S. Myrick agency, 
Mutual] Life, of New York City, paid for 
$2,257,841, as compared with $2,713,510. 
Paid business for the year to date in the 
agency totals $14,350,507, as compared 
with $12,229,713 in that period last year. 


COWLES AGENCY AHEAD 40% 

The James H. Cowles general agency, 
Provident Mutual Life, Los Angeles, is 
40% ahead in paid business for the first 
five months of 1937. 





British Institute Honors 


Actuary For His Services 


At the annual meeting of the British 
Institute of Actuaries, recently held in 
London, President H. Brown announced 
that it had been decided to present, on 
behalf of the Institute and the Faculty 
of Actuaries jointly, a gold medal to 
W. Palin Elderton for his distinguished 
services to actuarial science. 

In his annual address President Brown 
referred to the recasting of the syllabus 
of the examinations conducted by the 
Institute. He pointed out that the 
examinations are now in six parts, but 
that those who wish to become actuaries 
will in future also be required, in addi- 
tion to possessing the accepted school 
qualifications, to submit themselves to 
a preliminary examination in mathe- 
matics and English. Candidates will be 
required to write a good essay and 
precis. 

“The council wishes to make it clear,” 
he added, “to those who are training 
young men and women for entry to the 
Institute that the Institute has no desire 
that in their last year at school the 
prospective candidates shall study noth- 
ing but mathematics. They will become 
better actuaries if a substantial portion 
of their time for study is devoted to 
general education outside mathematics. 
In co-operation with the Faculty of Ac- 
tuaries in Scotland the council has intro- 
duced a complete tuition service, both 
oral and correspondence, for all parts 
of the examinations other than the pre- 
liminary.” 


Mr. Brown was re-elected president 
for the 1937-38 session. Other officers 
for the session are vice-presidents, P. 


N. Harvey, George Green, H. E. Raynes, 
and A. H. Rowell; treasurer, Colonel 
H. J. P. Oakley; and hon. secretaries, 
F, A. A. Menzler and A. H. Shrewsbury. 





ELECTED PRESIDENT OF ASS’N 

E. H. Davis has been elected presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Columbia, S. C. 


Court Upholds Right to 
Collect Tax on Failed Co. 


A broad opinion protecting the Michi- 
gan department’s right to collect the 
premium tax from a failed company on 
the basis of the premiums collected dur- 
ing the calendar year up to the time 
of the actual failure has been handed 
down by the state supreme court in a 
suit originally instituted against the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. of the United 
States of America and its receiver, Pat- 
rick J. Lucey, by Commissioner Charles 
E. Gauss and carried through by his 
successor, John C, Ketcham. The de- 
cision is finally rendered during another 
term of Commissioner Gauss who re- 
placed Ketcham January 1 of this year. 

After reviewing the arguments in the 
case the court declared: “We find no 
merit in the position assumed in behalf 
of the receiver and hold that when the 
insurance company went out of business 
the tax gross premiums to that time be- 
came due and payable and a valid, sub- 
sisting claim against the assets in cus- 
tody. The receiver in Illinois had no 
extra-territorial jurisdiction. The Michi- 
gan court had the right to name an 
ancillary receiver. Except by permission 
of the Michigan court, the Illinois re- 
ceiver could not take the company’s 
property from the state and the court 
could impose its own conditions. * * * 
Comity has been recognized without sur- 
render of the preferential right of the 
state and it is incumbent upon the IIli- 
nois receiver to observe comity and 
carry out the conditions under which 
he obtained administration of the funds. 
The decree is affirmed with costs.” 


DENIES NEW TRIAL 
Circuit Judge Kirkwood, St. Louis, has 
overruled the motion for a new trial 
filed on behalf of the Missouri National 
Life, which he recently held to be in- 
solvent. 


































The YEARS 
that are yel 


TOBE... 


Have you planned for 
them ... planned for 
the years near 
journey’s end... 
planned for that 
period of quiet leisure 
and pleasure so well 
deserved in the last 
miles of life’s busy 
pilgrimage? 

Indeed, such is the 
time when life may 
well begin again... 
with the world at your 
feet awaiting your new 
discoveries, 

That is why you 
should write now, and 
see how you may pro- 
vide freedom and in- 
dependence in later 
years through a SUN 
LIFE RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN. 














An example of press advertising recently released by the SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
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Since 1848 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 








Tenth Annual Edition Of 
Best’s Recommended Life 


Insurance Companies Out 


The Alfred M. Best Co. has sent out 
its 1937 edition of Best’s Chart of Ree- 
ommended Life Insurance Companies. 

This is the tenth annual edition of this 
work showing the principal items of the 
financial statement of all legal reserve 
life insurance companies operating in the 
United States issuing ordinary insurance 
which receive our recommendation. The 
chart in each case shows a very complete 
analysis of each of these companies. 

Some of the principal items are these: 

Admitted Assets, Distribution of As- 
sets, Capital, Surplus, Reserve, Present 
Principal Reserve Basis, Total Income, 
Total Disbursements, Total Paid Policy- 
holders, Insurance Written, Insurance in 
Force, Net Interest Earned (three years), 
Mortality Ratio (three years), Lapse 
Ratio (three years), Expense (two years), 
Ten Year Policy Cost, Ordinary Life, 
Twenty Payment Life, Twenty Year En- 
dowment, 

It is interesting also to note that of 
the 175 life insurance companies receiv- 
ing recommendation and listed in the 
Chart they include over 96% of the 
business and assets of all life insurance 
companies. The total figures for these 
companies are as follows: 


Admitted Assets............... $ 24,190,000,000 
Et ane Sean, Pat 128,700,000 
NS. fo.bncapurcaoasiicuedcun 1,208,000,000 
NUNN: otk ve gharsvereorate wae weerrae 19,497,000,000 
TU BN Sai iiéccneiciccves 5,373,000,000 
Total Disbursements........... 3,909,000,000 
Total Paid to Policyholders.... 2,635,000,000 


Insurance Written............. 
Insurance in 


14,946,000,000 
103,213,000,000 





MONARCH LIFE CHANGES 

The Monarch Life of Winnipeg has 
appointed A, J. Bures, who has been in 
charge of advertising and field service 
since 1931, supervisor for Winnipeg. C. 
B. Jackson of Saskatoon, who has been 
a personal producer for several years, 
succeeds Mr. Bures as supervisor of fiel 
service and publicity. 





NEW LITTLE ROCK OFFICERS 


Foster A. Vineyard, assistant general 
agent, Aetna Life, has been elected presi 
dent of the Little Rock Life Under- 
writers Association succeeding George 
Vinsonhaler, John Hancock. H. Arwoo 
Henderson, Union Central, is new vice- 
president and Howard H. Conley, Jr» 
New York Life, secretary. 
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Complete Program Of 
Denver Convention 


10 BE FAST MOVING AFFAIR 
Chairman O. Sam Cummings 
Announces Two Novelties for Big 
Meeting August 23-27 





The complete program of the Denver 

convention of National Association of 
Life Underwriters, August 23-27, is 
announced by O. Sam Cummings of 
Dallas, national program chairman, The 
schedule shows twenty-nine underwrit- 
ers, five home office executives and two 
national figures named to deliver talks 
and take part in forum discussions. 


That the program will be fast-moving 
is indicated by the fact that only eleven 
of the thirty-six speakers will deliver 
prepared addresses of length. The others 
will contribute individualized sales ideas 
in briefer form. 

Two new features will be the “Million 
Dollar Round Table Hour,” a series of 
eight rapid-fire talks will appear on the 
Wednesday morning session, as a re- 
plica in miniature of the Round Table’s 
session. The annual seminar sessions, 
annually one of the most popular fea- 
tures of the meeting, will be presented 
in the form of panel discussions by out- 
standing fieldmen. 

The complete program of the main 
convention sessions will be as follows: 

WEDNESDAY—AUGUST 25TH 


Opening of General Convention Sessions 
Morning—9 :30 A. M. 
President Theodore M. Riehle, Chairman 
of the Session 
INVOCATION—Rev. H. H. Donnenworth, 
Pastor, Evanston Evangelical Church, Den- 


ver, 

SINGING—Led by Jules Brazil, Miami. 
WELCOME FROM CONVENTION HOST. 
INTRODUCTION OF SPECIAL GUESTS. 
ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT—Theodore 
M. Riehle, C. L. U., manager, Equitable 
Society, New York City. 

MUSICAL SELECTION—Houston’s _ repre- 
sentative. 

“THE MILLION DOLLAR ROUND TABLE 
HOUR”—Grant Taggart, agent, California- 
Western States Life, Cowley, Wyoming, 
chairman. 

Report on Questionnaire Mailed to All Mem- 

bers—Mr. Taggart. 

y Responsibility to the Public’”—Stanley 
. Martin, supervisor, State Mutual Life, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

“Viewpoints, From a Young Miillionaire’— 
Ron Stever, C. L. U., district manager, 
Equitable Society, Pasadena. 

“Programming’—John O. Todd, C. L. U., 
—. Northwestern Mutual Life, Minne- 
apolis. 

“Big Volume Through Many Cases”—Dix 
Teachenor, C. L. U., agent, Kansas City 
Life, Kansas City. 

“Viewpoints, From_a Young Millionaire”— 
S, ‘ Ostheimer, III, Independent, Phila- 
elphia. 

“Business Insurance, Tax Approach”—H. 
Kennedy Nickell, agent, Connecticut Gen- 

attal, Chicago. 

Developing Contacts, Prestige Building’”— 
A. C. (Tex) Bayless, general agent, South- 
land Life, Houston. 

SINGING—Led by Jules Brazil. 

MUSICAL SELECTION—St. Louis’ repre- 
Sensative, 

ADDRESS—Alexander E. Patterson, vice-presi- 
dent, Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 

ADJOURNMENT—12:15 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY—AUGUST 25TH 
é fternoon 
Seminar Sessions—2:30 P. M. 

“ESTATE PROTECTION” 

. Vivian Anderson, C. L. U., agent, Provi- 
dent Mutual, Cincinnati, presiding. 

ADDRESS—Milton Elrod, Jr., legal editor, 
Insurance R. & R. Service, Indianapolis. 

PANEL—Harry Andrews, manager, Provi- 
dent Mutual, Tacoma; Franklin W. Ganse, 
C. L. U., manager, John Hancock Mutual, 
Boston; E. A. Hasek, general agent, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, Kansas City; 
Phinehas Prouty, Jr., agent, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Los Angeles; rs. Mahala Rus- 
sell, agent, John Hancock Mutual, Boston. 
GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


“PROGRAMMING.” 


John A. Witherspoon, general agent, John 
ancock Mutual, Nashville, presiding. 
ADDRESS—Willian P. Worthington, super- 
imtendent of agencies, Home Life of New 


ork, 
PANEL—W. Rankin Furey, C. L. U., gen- 
eral agent, Berkshire Life, Pittsburgh; 
Miss Hermine Kuhn, agent, Equitable So- 
ciety, New York City; George H. Schu- 
macher, agent, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Cleveland; Ralph E. Talley, district man- 
/* Penn Mutual, Knoxville; Arthur 

° Youngman, sales poonees manager, 
Mutual Benefit Life, New York City. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


BUSINESS INSURANCE.” 
arles J. Zimmerman, C. L. U., general 


(Continued on Page 10) 








Insurance 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 





HAVE I KEPT FAITH? 


When a family provider 
passes on without having in- 
sured his life adequately it 
means that some life insur- 
ance salesman has failed to 
fulfill his mission. 


You yourself know what 
prospects you have failed to 
convince and what havoc pov- 
erty would play with their 
loved ones. 


Make another try! Keep 
faith with those who must 
depend on you to see that 
they are protected. 


Each provider you insure 
is a testimonial to your ser- 
vice to the people. 





ted) rurlential 























Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 


T. Reid Fell, 72, Dies; 

Retired Five Years Ago 
FOUGHT FOR GOOD PRACTICES 
Never Employed Part Timers; Cam- 


paigned Against One Case Agents; 
Once Reprimanded by Ass’n 








The death of T. Reid Fell last Satur- 
day at his home 375 Park Avenue, New 
York City, for years one of the most 
successful general agents in the city, re- 


calls to older life insurance men of this 
city days when hot campaigns were 
fought and individual battles waged over 





T, REID FELL 


questions of ethical practice within the 
business. Mr. Fell was the center of 
more than one issue of this kind in his 
more than twenty years as general agent 
of the Massachusetts Mutual before his 
retirement five years ago. He was suc- 
ceeded by Lawrence E. Simon who had 
grown up in the agency under Mr. Fell, who 
gave him his first job. An ardent believer 
in the exalted service of life insurance to 
society he had equally high aims for the 
agents. He never employed a part-time 
agent and felt strongly that selling life 
insurance was exclusively the business of 
insurance men. This did not mean that 
he was against brokers placing life in- 
surance, but he conducted a long fight 
in the 1920’s against the one case agent. 
In this campaign he got into controversy 
with the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York City. He had been one 
of its presidents. Called before the ex- 
ecutive committee, he declined to appear; 
and, finally, was reprimanded by resolu- 
tion of the association on the grounds 
that he had not substantiated charges 
that some officers and members were 
guilty of knowingly accepting business 
unethically. 
How He Got First Job Here 


Born on a farm at Prescott, Ontario, 
Mr. Fell came to New York City to seek 
his fortune when a youth. He owned 
a typewriter which was the means of 
getting his first employment for the 
arrangement was that the employer hired 
the machine at a few dollars a week and 
Fell’s service went with it. This was 
the day when business correspondence 
was written in long hand and copied in 
wet-sheet copy books under a hand 
letter press. Later, he was attached to 
the office of Mayor Hugh J. Grant 

His entrance into the life insurance 
business was as secretary to Colonel 
Charles H. Raymond, general agent of 
the Mutual Life here. He took to life 
insurance at once; became a successful 
agent, and finally, succeeded Raymond 
as general agent of the Mutual. 

It was in 1910 that Mr. Fell became 
general agent for the Massachusetts 
Mutual and he built one of the great 
agencies of the city. He had a natura! 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Employes Salaries An 
Investment Expense 
NEW REVENUE BUREAU RULING 


If Whole Time Is Given to Investment 
Department Social Security 
Taxes Are Deductible 
Chief Counsel Morrison Shafroth of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue has writ- 
ten an opinion ruling that taxes imposed 
under Titles VIII and IX of the Social 
Security Act with respect to employes of 
the investment department of a life in- 
deductible as in- 
vestment expenses. His ruling follows: 

“Section 203(a) of the Revenue Act of 
1936 provides in part as follows: 

“(a) General Rule.—In the case of a 
life instran€e;:company the term ‘net 
income’ meatis: the gross income less— 

* * * 

“(4) Investment expenses.—Investment 
expenses paid during the taxable year: 
Provided, That if any general expenses 
are in part assigned to or included in 
the investment expenses, total deduction 
under this paragraph shall not exceed 
one-fourth of 1 per centum of the book 
value of the mean of the invested assets 
held at the beginning and end of the tax- 
able year. 

“It is stated that investment expenses 
of the M Life Insurance Co. include 
salaries of the officials and employes en- 
gaged exclusively in the activities of that 
department. It is contended that to the 
extent that Federal social security taxes 
paid by the company apply to such sala- 
ries they should be allowed as an invest- 
ment expense where such salaries are so 
allowable. 

“The social security taxes in question 
are excise taxes imposed on employers 
with respect to having individuals in their 
employ and the measure of the taxes is 
the total amount of wages paid or pay- 
able by an employer with respect to em- 
ployment. (Sections 804 and 901 of the 
Social Security Act, 49 Stat., 620). It is 
evident that the taxes in question, to the 
extent that they are paid with respect 
to employes of the investment depart- 
ment of an insurance company, are paid 
with respect to employment in the pro- 
duction of income which is subject to 
income tax. Salaries paid to employes 
engaged exclusively in the investment 
department of a life insurance compan) 
are admittedly chargeable to investment 
income and deductible as investment ex- 
penses. Furthermore, amounts paid by 
employers for purposes substantially sim- 
ilar to those for which the taxes in ques- 
tion are paid, that is, pensions, are de- 
ductible by the employer as compensa- 
tion for services rendered. It is the 
opinion of this office that the taxes in 
question are fairly chargeable to the pro- 
duction of investment income earned and 
returned for Federal income tax pur- 
poses. The decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals in Great Southern Life Insur- 
ance Co. v. Commissioner (33 B. T. A., 
512), affirmed by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit (89 
Fed. (2d), 54), dealing with personal 
property taxes, is not controlling under 
the circumstances of the present case. 

“It is, therefore, held that the Federal 
social security taxes paid by the M Life 
Insurance Co. with respect to employes 
engaged exclusively in its investment de- 
partment are properly deductible as in- 
vestment expenses under section 203(a) 
+ of the Revenue Act of 1936.” 


Surance company are 





HEADS SOUTH CAROLINA ASS’N 


J. Lester Perkins, Mutual Life, Colum- 
bia, S. C., has been elected president of 
the South Carolina Association of Life 
Underwriters. Eight vice-presidents to 
represent each of the local associations 
are these: Perrin Dargan, Spartanburg; 
Calhoun Harris, Anderson; Hart- 
ley, Greenwood; J. A. Tuten, Charleston; 
C. T, Bush, Rock Hill; T. C, Manning, 
Florence; Joe Sparks, Greenville; E. H 
Harris, Columbia. 





At the extreme end of the table is Nathan Dobson, winner of the agency award, 
while seated at the center right is General Agent John M. Fraser, flanked by home 
office officials and guests including Vice-Presidents Peter M. Fraser and Harold M. 
Holderness (standing) in the near foreground at right. At the extreme left fore- 
ground is Harold J. Ransom, who won the Lyter Award for the most outstanding 
record among supervisors in the company. 


During the Connecticut Mutual con- Home office guests present at the dinner 
vention at the Del Monte, Monterey, Were Peter M. Fraser, vice-president; 
Colt detee the tat week fa 3 we H. M. Holderness, vice-president; 

— ae a mn june, Harold N. Chandler, secretary, and 


members of the John M. Fraser agency 
of the company, New York City, got 
together for their own dinner party and 
to award the Fraser cup, given annually 


Fred O, Lyter, assistant superintendent 
of agencies. Toastmaster at the affair 
was General Agent J. M. Fraser. Among 
Fraser agents at the convention were 


by the agency to the members doing the several who took company awards, 
best job during the club year. The their names being announced in last 
winner this year was Nathan Dobson. week’s The Eastern Underwriter. 








KENTUCKY HOME MEETING 
More than 100 agents of the Kentucky 


GOES TO HOME OFFICE 
Tom C. Sharp, Jr., who has been super- 


visor of the Pacific Coast division of the Home Mutual Life met in convention 
Great Southern Life of Houston, has recently. Among the speakers at the 
been appointed agency assistant attached meeting were Ellsworth Regenstein, 
to the home office. Mr. Sharp has been president, and L. C. Cortright, vice- 
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G. H. Ferguson Elected 
President of Crown Life 


G. H. Ferguson, for many year 
Premier of Ontario, and later Com. 
missioner for Canada in England, ha 
been elected president of the Crown Life 
Insurance Co., succeeding the late Sir 
Robert Borden, who died recently, 


PATHFINDER LIFE CASE 





Court Upholds Contention That Only 
Head of State Department May 
Act as Receiver 
State Insurance Director Smrha oj 
Nebraska reported on his return from 
Grand Island that District Judge Kpro. 
ger upheld his contention that only the 
head of the state insurance department 
may act as receiver for an insurance 
company—in this case the Pathfinder 
Life. The department attorney had ar. 
gued to that court that while the courts 
had held that while the law provides 
for judicial receiverships it does not give 
the courts any discretion, where any ip- 
surance company is involved, in the ap- 
pointment of the liquidating agency. He 
said that such liquidation can be car. 
ried on only by the Insurance Depart. 
ment under the direction and control of 
the court; that on being so named the 
department acquires title to all assets 
and may not be deprived of possession 
by any other court or impeded in the 

liquidation, 

The suit is one brought by Louis E£, 
McCulloch, on behalf of all policy- 
holders, asking for a receiver and for a 
judgment for $265,000 against Stanley 
Long, John Hoye and F. A. Robertson, 
three directors of the Pathfinder. 

The directors, in their answer, made it 
necessary for Director Smrha to in- 
form the court why he had not given 
the company a license to do business in 
the state for the current year. Mr. 
Smrha testified that while the company 
is not insolvent and has a surplus of 
$151,000, a considerable part of its assets 
are in real estate. 





H. C. E. JOHNSON ADVANCED 


The Interstate Life & Accident, Chat- 
tanooga, announces promotion of H. Clay 
Evans Johnson, second son of the com- 
pany’s president, Dr. Joseph W. John- 
son, to assistant agency manager. 


T. Reid Fell 


(Continued from Page 5) 
capacity to stimulate men and _particu- 
larly young men starting out on their 
careers. His organization was always 
marked by great loyalty for their leader. 

In 1924 Mr. Fell suffered a_ stroke. 
It was thought that his days as an in- 
surance man were numbered; that he 
would never return to his office. He 
fought hard for health and after a year 
was back on the job, limping with a 
cane, but mentally as vigorous as ever 
and recovering much of his physical 
energy, too. 

L. E, Simon’s Tribute 


Lawrence E, Simon paid high tribute 
to Mr. Fell’s service to life insurance 
in commenting upon his death to The 
Eastern Underwriter. “He was a fe- 
markable judge of human nature and of 
men,” said Mr. Simon, “especially under- 
standing how to handle young men and 
bring out their latent abilities. I have 
often told him that he taught me all ! 
know and that I regarded him as 4 
father to me at a formative time when 
such a relationship is most valuable to 
a young man. He took special pride 
also in the fact that I succeeded him as 
general agent of the company, he having 
had much to do with training me for 
large service in the institution of life 
insurance which he regarded with lofty 
ideals.” 

A brother, Herbert N. Fell, is wel 
known in the business as a pension €x- 
pert. Another brother, William C. Fell, 
of Hempstead, L. I., survives. 
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dome Life of N. Y. Gain 
Now Tops Entire 1936 


INFORCE AHEAD BY $1,000,000 
Plus Month Idea Shows Upward Trend 
in Percentage of Gain; June 
Shows 36% Increase 
The perennial plus months campaign 
the Home Life of New York, con- 
jinued through 1937, has resulted in a 
vain of 23% for the first six months of 
the year compared with the first six 
months of 1936. In addition, the gain 
in insurance in force for the Home Life 
during the first six months of the cur- 
rent year, exceeds by nearly one million 
jollars the total gain in insurance in 
force for the entire twelve: months of 
1936. , . 
The plus months idea has for its 
bjective a paid-for increase over the 
corresponding month of the previous 
vear. June for the Home Life was thus 
%% ahead of June, 1936, and each suc- 
cessive months in 1937 has shown a 
warked increase over the same month of 
the previous year. Company officials 
also report that the percentage of gain 
for each successive month in 1937 has 
shown a very decided upward trend. 
January topped the corresponding month 
jast year by 18%; March was 36% 
ahead of March a year ago; April, 42%; 

and June 36%. 

Although figures are available on the 
cain in life insurance sales for the 
country as a whole for the first five 
months only, as reported by the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, the 
Home Life’s gain in new paid-for busi- 
ness through May, 1937, is nearly double 
the gain in new business paid-for by 
all companies in the United States. The 
five months figures for the Home Life 
is 205% as contrasted with the gain of 
10.6% for the country as a whole. 


BLEETSTEIN AGENCY OUTING 








Boat Trip to Indian Point on Hudson 
Marks Eighth Anniversary; June 
Business Best for Year 
In celebration of the eighth anniver- 
sary of his agency, A. Bleetstein, man- 
ager, Equitable Society, New York 
City, was host last month to the mem- 
bers of his organization and their wives 
on a cruise and outing to Indian Point, 
N. Y. on the Hudson River. The day’s 
program included a delightful trip on 
the river, luncheon and dinner, and an 
afternoon of baseball and other games 

at Indian Point. 
The outing contributed in no small 
measure to the success of a thirty-day 
campaign which resulted in more than 
_applications for $1,600,000 written 
business. Paid business for June was the 
largest in both vclume and premiums 
of any month this year, and showed an 
mcrease over June business for the past 
several years, The agency is among 
Equitable leaders in Greater New York. 





ANNOUNCE L.A.A. SPEAKER 


Harry V. Wade, vice-president of the 

American United Life of Indianapolis, 
who is handling arrangements for the 
meeting, July 23 and 24, at Indianapolis 
of the North-Central group of the Life 
Advertisers Association, states that the 
committee has secured as one of the fea- 
tured speakers N. A. Owings of the firm 
of Skidmore & Owings, industrial de- 
signers and architects. He will discuss 
Three Dimensional Advertising.” 





BACK FROM AUTO TRIP 
William C. Barnes, manager of the 
Newark branch office, Washington Na- 
tional of Chicago, has returned from an 
extensive tour of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland where he spoke before several 
agencies of the company. 





LEADS SUN LIFE AGENCIES 
For the first half year the H. S. Stan- 
dish agency, Sun Life of Canada, Los 
Angeles, led the company in volume ot 
new business. 


Break Records In Honoring 
President Gerard S. Nollen 


Sales records of six years were smashed 
by the Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines 
with a June production of over $7,000,000 
in honor of President Gerard S. Nollen’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the Bank- 
ers Life. The June total of new paid- 
for business was $7,489,000, which was 
the biggest June production since 1931, 
and a gain of 28% over June, 1936. 

The record for the first half of the 
year shows a total of $33,710,000, which 
is a gain of 24% over last year. 

Gerard S. Nollen began his Bankers 
Life career in 1912 as actuary and became 
director and secretary as well as actuary 
in 1913. He was elected vice-president 
in 1919 and moved up to the presidency 
in 1926. During his presidency the as- 
sets have increased from $81,000,000 to 
more than $200,000,000, 


SIZE OF BULLETIN REDUCED 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City under the administration 
of President Arthur V. Youngman, has 
adopted a new size for The Bulletin, 
monthly news magazine. While much 
reduced in size the paper contains many 
of the old features and special articles. 
Directors are Ralph G. Engelsman, Lloyd 
Patterson and Benjamin D. Salinger. 


HOLD FINAL MEETING 
The Los Angeles Life Managers As- 
sociation held its final luncheon meeting 
before the summer recess on June 28. 
Several home office officials of the Con- 
necticut Mutual were guests at the 
meeting. 








N. J. Life Underwriters 
Plan for Annual Outing 


The executive committee of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern 
New Jersey of which Lloyd D. Harrison 
is president, will hold a luncheon-meet- 
ing at the Down Town Club, Newark, 
N. J., on Monday, July 12, at which time 
plans will be outlined for the coming 
Fall and Winter season. The members of 
the various committees which have been 
appointed by President Harrison will also 
be announced. The committee plans an 
extensive program for the coming season 
which will be of a somewhat different 
nature than heretofore. 

Final plans have been made by the 
outing committee of the association for 
the annual outing of the association 
which will be held on Friday, July 23, 
at Mazdabrook Park, near Morristown, 
N. J. Howard C, Lawrence is general 
chairman and he has surrounded himself 
with an able committee. It is expected 
that at least 150 members and their 
guests will attend. 





DIVIDEND DECLARED 


Directors of the Continental Assurance 
Co. at their regular meeting on May 5 
declared a dividend of 5% payable on 
June 30, 1937, to stockholders of record 
on June 15, 1937. 


MADE 100% INCREASE 
Jas. H. Sewell, agency director of the 
Jefferson Standard Life at Los Angeles 
for Southern California, reports that his 
agency shows an increase of over 100% 
for the year to date. 
































* MODERN LIFE INSURANCE SINCE 





STATISTIC 


A figure sleuth has discovered that the average length 
of service of Mutual Benefit men (excluding new 
men) who attended the 1936 Agents’ Convention was 
something over thirteen years. An analysis of the 
“composite man” of this group shows that he began 
his service shortly after the post war depression, made 
“good money” during the boom, had to scratch like the 
dickens for his commissions during the Great Depres- 
sion, and, still working hard, is getting better results 
for his efforts in 1936. ‘His thirteen-year service record 
is at once a tribute to his ability and industry and to 
the Company with which he is associated. 


The 
! MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * NEWARK + N °* J * 
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Wm. C. Smerling Joins 
Agency of W. L. Boyce 


NAMED PRODUCTION MANAGER 





Was Formerly Assistant to S. Samuel 
Wolfson of the Berkshire; in Life 
Insurance Since April, 1920 





William C. Smerling, who has been 
assistant general agent in the S. Samuel 
Wolfson agency of the Berkshire, New 
York City, since June, 1933, has joined 
the William L, Boyce agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual, Empire State Build- 
ing, as production manager effective 
July 10. 

Mr, Smerling entered the life insur- 
ance business in April, 1920, as an office 
boy in the actuarial.department of the 
Guardian Life home office. He was sub- 
sequently transferred to the agency de- 
partment of that company, remaining 
there until September, 1927, when he 
joined the Leo D. Landau agency of 
the Guardian as office manager. After 
one year he was appointed production 
manager, being instrumental in increas- 
ing the volume of that agency. 

After having served the Guardian Life 
for 14 years, he left in June, 1933, to 
become assistant general agent with the 
Wolfson agency of the Berkshire, from 
which organization he has just resignéd. 

Mr. Smerling is a graduate of St. 
John’s College School of Law, having 
received his LL.B. in 1930. He also 
obtained his C.L.U. in 1935, taking all 
five examinations in June of that year. 
He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York and 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Life Supervisors Association, 


J. L. BATCHELER CONTROLLER 








Kansas City Life Creates New Office for 
Former Auditor; L. J. Hale 
Made Auditor 


The Kansas City Life has created the 
new office of controller and named for 
the position J. L. Batcheler, for the past 
nine years auditor. Mr. Batcheler has 
been with the company since 1919, To 
succeed to the position of auditor the 
directors appointed L. J, Hale, who has 
been traveling auditor. 

To succeed Walter McLucas, president 
National Bank of Detroit, as a director 
the board named his son, John N. Mc- 
Lucas, vice-president Commercial Trust 
of Kansas City. 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS WITH CO 


Thomas E. Hartmann, Newark General 
Agent, to Mark Anniversary With 
New England Mutual Aug. 16 
Thomas E. Hartmann, general agent 
for the New England Mutual at Newark, 
will celebrate the twenty-second anni- 
versary of his affiliation with that com- 

pany on August 16. 

He started as office manager in the 
New York agency for the company in 
1916, where he remained until 1924, and 
in that year he was promoted to New 
Jersey state agent for the company, with 
headquarters in Newark, where he start- 
ed from scratch. 

He is an active member of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Northern 
New Jersey and is taking part in the 
organization of the newly formed Man- 
agers and General Agents’ Association of 
Northern New Jersey. 


ARTICLE BY G. M. LOVELACE 

Griffin M. Lovelace, vice-president of 
the New York Life, is the author of an 
article on life insurance and its applica- 
tion to the family which appeared in the 
“Parents Guide” section of the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle recently. 


COMPANIES TAKE NEW ISSUE 

An issue of $12,500,000 of 17-year 334 
per cent debentures of Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd, subsidiary of 
Aluminum, Ltd., has been taken up di- 
rectly by a group of life insurance com 
panies. The Sun Life of Canada took a 
large part of the issue, 
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Survey Shows Classes 
Now Buying Insurance 


AM. SERVICE BUREAU STUDY 





Among Businesses Leading in New 
Applications Are Automobile, Agricul- 
ture, Transportation, Manufacturing 





Improvement in business and funda- 
mental industries is reflected in the 
semi-annual buyers survey of life insur- 
ance applicants made by the American 
Service Bureau of Chicago. Unsettled 
labor and political conditions, President 
Lee N. Parker stated, appear not to have 
impaired the buying power of persons 
in the fundamental industries—building, 
lumber, manufacturing, mechanical, 
transportation, communication, oil, 
wholesale-retail trade. 

“The survey shows encouraging gains 
of life insurance in number of appli- 
cations in particular industries,” Mr. 
Parker commented, pointing out those 
business groups in which definite in- 
crease in applications for life insurance 
was shown during June, the period of 
the study. 

“Among the 12 major business and 
industrial groupings, executives and pro- 
fessional people were demonstrated as 
the best field for larger applications, In 
the manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries there was a very definite gain 
in number of applications. Automobile 
sales and service, agriculture, transpor- 
tation and wholesale and retail trades, 
showed a definitely increased market. 
However, among government employes 
and the so-called non-gainful occupa- 
tions, children, housewives, students, 
etc., there was reduction numerically in 
applications submitted. 

f the 10,000 applications studied, 851 
applications were for $5,000 or more 
and 2,842 for $2,000 or more. Some 
improvement is shown over the results 
in the survey conducted six months ago. 
The average size of application of the 
entire group, however, was only $1,879. 
Only 8% ot applicants gave evidence of 
owning other insurance in the same 
company, but 25% owned insurance in 
other companies. In 57 of the occu- 
pational sub-groups a larger average size 
policy was applied for.” 

Perhaps a most significant figure in 
the survey was the 67%, or 6,373 per- 
sons who in their applications indicated 
they owned no other life insurance. This 
figure does not include 442 children un- 
der 7 years of age. From the standpoint 
of life insurance selling it appears that 
the agents are four times more inter- 
ested in selling life insurance to new 
prospects than to their own policy- 
holders, a condition which has been 
found in many surveys although it has 
been demonstrated that old policyhold- 
ers are the best prospects for new in- 
surance. Great value is seen in the 
survey by Mr. Parker as indicating to 
life insurance agents new and old fields 
in which profitably to concentrate. 

Figures for the various occupational 
groupings showing the number of ap- 
plicants, the average amount of new in- 
surance applied for and the average 
amount already owned are agriculture, 
1,311, $1,719 and $2,835; automobile sales 
and service, 618, $1,873 ‘and $3,395; bank- 

ing, brokerage and insurance, 324, $3,650 

$6,680; domestic and personal ser- 
vices, 578, $1,666 and $2,182; govern- 
ment services, 466, $1,912 and $3,165; 
manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries, 1,516, $2,064 and $3,933; mineral 
extraction: forestry and fishing, 364, 
$2,021 and $4,146; non-gainful occupa- 
tions, 2,029, $1,189 and $1,081; profes- 
sional services, 772, $2,593 and $6,318 ; 
recreation and amusement, 79, $2,373 and 
$2,908; transportation and communica- 
tion, 579, $1,761 and $2,382; wholesale 
and retail trade, 1,364, $2,160 and $3,528. 


MADE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
J. K. MacDonald, B.A., has been pro- 
moted to the position of executive sec- 
retary of the Confederation Life Asso- 
ciation, Toronto. 





Tithe Insurance 
(Continued from Page 1) 


other public as well as religious activi- 
ties. 

Some years ago Mr. Wells began to 
take a prominent part in common inter- 
est meetings held in various parts of the 
country having to do with life insurance 
and trusts, life insurance in connection 
with college funds and with correlated 
ideas. At the time he was president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. There were many such meet- 
ings. He was in possession of figures 
showing the indebtedness on church 
property. At the present time this in- 
debtedness is figured at six billions of 
dollars, 


Appeal of the Insurance 


In the development of the tithe insur- 
ance idea at least two factors are taken 
into consideration: first, the general 
knowledge that churches want their 
mortgages cleaned up, and, second, that 
it is necessary for them to have a re- 
tirement fund to meet the mortgage sit- 
uation. There are not enough John D. 
Rockefeller, Jrs. in the country individu- 
ally to wipe the mortgage slate clean, 
and raising this endowment fund is a 
terrifically difficult time-consuming task. 
These problems have weighed heavily on 
the minds of clergymen who often have 
to interrupt the sequence of their ser- 
mons with stories of the church’s finan- 
cial troubles with the necessity of meet- 
ing them. 

Through tithe insurance the mortgage 
can be killed and an interest-producing 
endowment fund can take its place. To 
take care of the mortgage the church 
institution needs an annual income rather 
than the lump sum to meet the indebted- 
ness as the Jatter is difficult to get. What 
produces the endowment fund is a legacy 
often not collectible until years after the 
legacy document is signed, 


The U., S. Policy 


The tithe insurance policy of the Uni- 
ted States Life is not a 10, 20 and 30 
Payment Life, but is a Limited Payment 
Plan, the limit ranging from 26 to 31 


years. Insurable ages considered for 
non-medical are from 10 to 45 for 
amounts up to $2,500. With medical 


examination the insurance can be written 
for much larger amounts and up to age 
55. 

The U. S. Life tithe policy is in $1,000 
units, $1,000 unit being the minimum. 
On every unit the church has an income 
for fifteen years of $10.30 a year. 

There are two beneficiaries; nine- 
tenths of the proceeds of the policy go- 
ing to the personal dependents of the 
insured, and one-tenth to the church 
beneficiary, the school or whatever is 
the institution to which the@® insured 
wants to give the tithe. In addition to 
the nine-tenths which goes to the family 
there is paid to the family the cash 
value of the policy as of the year the 
man dies if he dies before the policy 
becomes fully paid or he reaches the age 
of 65. After the age 65 there is a paid- 
up policy for the original amount or the 
insured can convert it into an Endow- 
ment policy by continuing premium pay- 
ments. Every unit provides for the pay- 
ment to the church of an income of 
$10.30 for fifteen years, and as $10.30 a 
year will exactly pay off $100 of mort- 
gage loan and 6% interest in fifteen 


Equitable Soc. Group 
Tops 25-Year Record 


FIRST POLICY WRITTEN IN 1912 
Applications Numbering 600 Received 
For First Six Months 
Of 1937 








During the first six months of 1937 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
registered its best Group insurance pro- 
duction for any six months to date. 
President Thomas I. Parkinson stated 
that July 1 is generally regarded as the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the begin- 
ning of Group insurance protection. “For 
it was on July 1, 1912,” he said, “that 
the large mail-order house of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. insured the lives 
of its 3,000 employes through the Equit- 
able, Although a small number of em- 
ployes had been group-insured by the 
Equitable in the year before that date, 
it was the Montgomery Ward contract 
that proved the practicability of Group 
insurance and gave impetus to the move- 
ment for employe protection that has 
grown so tremendously.” 

Group insurance applications, number- 
ing 600, received by the Equitable So- 
ciety in the past six months exceeded 
the number in the same period in 1936, 
the best previous year, by nearly 100. 
They protect employes in_ practically 
every business and industrial activity 
against the hazards of death, disability, 
and old age. The increase in Group in- 
surance writing was cited by Mr, Park- 
inson as an indication of continuing im- 
provement in business and industry. 





years, if there were a mortgage loan of 
$10,000 the company would issue one 
hundred tithe units, which would pay 6% 
on $10,000 and amortize the principal in 
fifteen years. 


An Illustration 


In giving an illustration of the manner 
in which tithe insurance can interest one 
of the smaller churches, for instance, 
which has $10,000 mortgage, Graham C. 
Wells said the average membership of 
a congregation of such a church would 
be about 200 members. Insurance might 
consist of 100 tithe units. A number of 
members of the congregation would nat- 
urally be interested in taking units and 
one way of writing the insurance would 
be as follows: 

The United States Life would write 
thirty-five of the 200 members for one 
unit apiece, Ten other members would 
buy two units; five three units and one 
five units. This would give a total of 
seventy-five units which would make the 
insurance $75,000; or, in other words, 
$7,500—one- -tenth—ultimately going to 
the church as a legacy. To take up the 
balance of the units—the remaining 
twenty-five units—a representative of the 
United States Life would confer with 
the societies in the church, such as the 
Ladies’ Aid, Church School, Young Peo- 
ple’s Group and Men’s Club. The La- 
dies’ Aid would probably take care of 
ten units; the Church School five, the 
Young People’ s Group five and the Men’s 
Club five, thus completing the 100 units, 
or $100,000 of insurance. 

One of the recommendations which the 
United States Life makes to a church or 
a college or some other beneficiary is 
for the establishment of a revolving fund; 
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General Agent's Contract. 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE 








with our own General Agents— 
We have some open territory in western Pennsylvania, Northern 


New Jersey, Virginia, Indiana, and other points. 
For men of General Agency calibre we have a worth while 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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thus, if some insured loses his position 
making it impossible for him to continue 
payment of premiums he can go to the 
treasurer of the revolving fund who will 
take care of the payments, keeping the 
insurance in force, and when a new posi- 
tion is obtained this insured can make 
payments back to the revolving fund. 
Tithe insurance policies have all the 
features of regular policies: loan values, 
cash values, paid-up insurance, extended 
term insurance, automatic premium loan, 
beneficiary options, thirty days’ grace. 


Old Line Life Convention 
Held at Chicago This Week 


The convention of the Old Line Life 
of America, in Chicago July 7-9, has 
drawn about 150 agents and their wives 
from Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. The Milwaukee agency un- 
der Frank W. Du Bose had the largest 
qualified group of any of the company’s 
agencies. 

J. R. Roets, supervisor, earned the 
highest honor offered by the company 
to its fieldmen, that of president of the 
Star Leader’s Club. This is the second 
consecutive year this honor has been 
won by a Milwaukeean, the retiring 
president being H. R. Buckman of that 
city, 

A_ large home office delegation at- 
tended headed by Jno. E. Reilly, presi- 
dent. Among other officers were J. 
Daggett, vice-president; W. J. Moore, 
secretary; M. F. Ryan, treasurer; P. A. 
Parker, agency director; H. A, Wood- 
ward, manager, accident and health de- 
partment. 

A new feature on the program was 
a sales clinic in which the agents took 
part in discussions and demonstrations, 
brought out by questions from the floor. 
This part of the program was under the 
direction of Assistant Agency Director 
F. J. Chandler. 
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general American In ~ 
Convention at Mexico 


(LUBS HOLD BANQUET TONIGHT 


Walter W. Head Present to Make 
Awards; Many Speakers on Two- 


Day Conference Program 








The production clubs of the General 
imerican Life opened their annual con- 
ation yesterday afternoon at Hotel 
Qntario, Mexico City, with Walter W. 
Head, president of the company, pre- 
ding. Honorary chairman at the meet- 
ing are Edmund Burke, president of the 
president's Club, and Albert _N. Rickert, 
wesident, the Leadership Club. 

‘fn route to the convention the agents 
ajyed a sightseeing trip at San An- 
nio on July 6, journeyed through 
Mexico on Wednesday, and yesterday 
morning visited the cathedral, National 
Theatre and Shrine of Guadalupe at 
\exico City. Several other sightseeing 
urs are planned before the convention 
jarty starts back to the United States 
on Sunday. ; 

The convention program yesterday 
ad today includes many sales topics by 
jading producers and home office men. 
The annual banquet is scheduled for 
his evening with President Head acting 
 taastmaster and announcing the new 
oficers of the President’s Clubs and the 
waners of awards. Josephus Daniels, 
J. S. ambassador extraordinary and 
jlenipotentiary to Mexico, will be the 
speaker, 

The list of speakers for the convention 
gssions includes these: Mr. Head; Emil 
E, Brill, vice-president; Walter D. Er- 
win, general agent, Los Angeles; Chaun- 
cy H. Gegg, St. Louis; Dr. James R. 
Ready, medical director; Ott J. Burian, 
actuary; Jack T, Lynn, superintendents 
of agents. 

John O. Wilson, manager, Oklahoma 
City branch; Lawrence E. Reisor, Dallas ; 
Wiliam W. Inkman, Big Spring, Tex.; 
Oran E. Rose, general agent, Win- 
chester, Ind.; Lewis C. Callow, general 
agent, Memphis; Claude V. Cochran, 
manager, Kansas City, Mo. 





Col. Talbot Comments on 
42% Gain by Southland Life 


Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Col, W. E. Talbot reports a 42.3% gain 
in volume for the Southland Life for 
the month of June as compared to the 
production for June last year. This fol- 
wed a 6% gain for April and an 18.1% 
gain for May. 

“We know, of course, that a great 
many factors entered into this rather re- 
markable gain,” said Col. Talbot. “In- 
tuded in these are the district meetings 
recently held over Southland Life terri- 
ory, a sustained sales contest, which is 
licking, and successful efforts by the 
ents to qualify for the Southland Life 
lonvention, which will be held in Dallas 
in October. It does, however, also in- 
late prosperity, which is general, for 
vatious reasons, over the entire State of 
Texas and the Southwest.” 


EM. CRUTCHFIELD MURDERED 
E, Mulford Crutchfield, veteran gen- 
tral agent at Richmond, va. tor the 
Equitable Society, was shot to death on 
he back porch of his home, “Reveille,” 
on Cary-Street Road the afternoon of 
July 3 by his Negro chauffeur. He was 
‘hot five times at close range, dying 
imost instantly. Mr. Crutchfield was 
VY years old. He had been general 
gent for the Equitable for twenty-six 
years and was a past president of the 
company’s General Agents Association 
and the Richmond Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


CANADA LIFE APPOINTMENT 
,©. L. Brackley, assistant manager at 
‘Oronto since 1935, has been appointed 
Manager of a new branch of the Canada 
“le known as Toronto Osgoode branch, 
tated in the company’s head office 
ulding. Mr, Brackley has been with 
he Canada Life since 1919, 
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" A RATE PAMPHLET 
as IDEAS FOR PREPARING PROPOSALS 
| NEW PROPOSAL FORMS 
ge SHEETS FOR SALES PORTFOLIO 
ae A BOOKLET FOR PROSPECTS 
ed A SPECIAL POLICY JACKET 


— 


STREAMLINE MERCHAND/S/NG 


MODERN TIMES call for modern methods. 
Changing economic conditions must be met with new 
plans and ideas. 


| One of the attributes of age and stability is a ready 
adaptability to the changing scene, and the John 
ad Hancock fittingly celebrates its 75th Anniversary 
oa. Year by the introduction of a new contract in tune 
i with the times, presented in a manner which shortens 
the distance from point of contact to point of sale. 


The presentation kit for the Selective Security 
Policy is an example of efficient streamlining. Every 
step of the ground from prospecting through selling 
is covered. This kit, which every John Hancock 
agent received, contains: 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE SELECTIVE SECURITY POLICY 
A SPECIMEN POLICY 


vines A 1937 contract, presented under 1937 methods, 
the John Hancock Selective Security Policy is meet- 
ing with an enthusiastic reception on the part of both 
field men and their clients. 
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J. H. Dingle to Open New 
Agency Offices in Chicago 


John H. Dingle, general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Co., in Chicago for 
open his new office at 1 North La Salle 
Street Building about July 12. Follow- 
ing the death of his late partner, Norris 
H. Bokum, the newly organized agency 
will be known as the “John Dingle 
Agency.” 

A substantial part of the agency and 
clerical staff of the older office is being 
taken along, including some outstanding 
agents who are up among the company’s 
leaders. The offices will be equipped 
with modern furniture and equipment. 
The cashier’s department will be inde- 
pendently located. 

Among leading agents who will be 
connected with his office will be E. C 
Platter, past president of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, who 
is celebrating his fortieth year with the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life; Harold K. 
Baker, who was leading producer in 
the Chicago territory ‘last year; Rich- 
ard A. Pick, a prominent writer of the 
theatrical and musical professions, who 
has been with Mr. Dingle for fifteen 
years; James W. Ensminger, who has 
been with the company eight years; 
Fannie Tisch, the leading woman pro- 
ducer and connected with the company 


Insurance 


many years, will 


for more than ten years, and Frank 
Pagenkopf, former Princeton football 
star. 

Miss Georgia E. Cunningham, who 


has been connected with the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in another city for the 
past ten years, is to be the cashier. 





Denver Program 


(Continued from Page 5) 


agent, Connecticut Mutual, Chicago, 


ot 
ADDRESS—Paul C. Sanborn, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, Boston. 


pre- 


PANEL—Paul W. Cook, C. L. U., instruc- 
tor of agents, Mutual Benefit Life, Chi- 
cago; Walter G. Gastil, manager, Con- 


necticut General, Los Angeles; Walter N. 


Hiller, C. L. U., agent, Penn Mutual, 
Chicago; Joseph L. McMillin, C. L._ U., 
agency organizer, Mutual Life of New 
York, Baltimore; Miss Ellen Putnam, C. 
L. U., agent, National Life of Vermont, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


THURSDAY—AUGUST 
Morning—9:00 A. M 

Holgar J. Johnson, Chairman of the Session 

INVOCATION—Rabbi C. H,. Kauvar, B. M. 
. Synagogue, Denver. 

SINGING—Led by Jules Brazil. 

THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF LIFE UN- 
DERWRITERS—Ernest J. Clark, _ state 
agent, John Hancock Mutual, Baltimore, 
chairman of the board, presiding. 

“The Coming Decade—A Decade of Expan- 
sion”’—Henry E. North, vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life, New York City. 

Presentation of C. L. U. Candidates—Dr. 
David McCahan, C. L. U., dean. 

Conferment of Diplomas—Dr, S. S. Huebner, 
resident. 

MUSIC—Denver cowboy quartet. 

“SOCIAL SECURITY THROUGH LIFE IN- 

SURANCE”—O. J. Arnold, president, North- 
western National Life, Minneapolis. 

“INSURING THE NATION’S FUTURE”’— 
Dr. Glenn Frank, Madison, Wis. 

ADJOURNMENT—12:30 P. M. 

FRIDAY—AUGUST 27TH 
MORNING—9:00 A. M. 

O. Sam Cummings, Chairman of the Session 

INVOCATION—Rev. Harold B. Campbell, 
pastor, Blessed Sacrament Church, Denver. 

SINGING—Led by Jules Brazil. 

“PROSPECTING THAT BRINGS MORE 
AND BETTER SALES”—Bert C. Nelson, 
agent, Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 


26TH 


“LIFE INSURANCE CAN BE MERCHAN- 
DIZED”—Joseph M. Gantz, general agent, 
Pacific Mutual Life, Cincinnati. 


“BUILDING YOUR OWN SECURITY’’— 
Robert B. Coolidge, superintendent of agen- 
cies, Aetna Life, Hartford, 


ADDRESS—Hon. — H. Jones, chairman, 
Reconstruction inance Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ADJOURNMENT—12:15 P. M. 

FRIDAY—AUGUST 27TH 
Noon 
FELLOWSHIP HOUR—J. Stanley Edwards 


residing. 

MUSIC AND ENTERTAINMENT—Under 
direction of Jules Brazil. 

Presentation of new officers, all trustees, past 
national presidents, Denver officers and com- 
mittee chairmen, and members headquarters 


staff. 
SINGING—Led by Jules Brazil. 
ADDRESS—James E. Gheen, New York. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Head Two Chicago Agencies For Massachusetts Mutual 


JOHN H. DINGLE 


As announced in The Eastern Under- 
writer recently the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual will hereafter be renresented in the 
Chicago territory by two agency offices. 
John H. Dingle, partner of the late Nor- 
ris H, Bokum, will be in charge of one 


HUGH D. HART WITH PYRAMID 

Hugh D. Hart, long one of the best 
known figures in the life insurance busi- 
ness, has been made agency director of 
the Pyramid Life of Little Rock. 





IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
J. M. Mendell, manager, Pacific Coast 
Department of London Assurance, is vis- 
iting Pacific Northwest states. 





E, W. HUGHES 
office. The other will be headed by 
E,. W. Hughes, who has been general 


agent for the company at St. Louis since 
July 1 last year when he succeeded 
Chester O. Fischer on the latter’s elec- 
tion as vice-president of the company. 





REPORT SHOWS GAINS 

The State Life of Indianapolis reports 
in its forty-second annual statement total 
assets of $50,400,684. Insurance in force 
is $192,913,193. Reserve on life and en- 
dowment policies totals $43,437,985; sur- 
plus is reported at $1,253,399. Since or- 
ganization the company has paid to ben- 
eficiaries and to living policyholders 
$111,486,544, 











JULY SPECIALS, 


that break down sales resistance 


BERKSHIRE BENEFACTOR 


(a step rate contract with increasing premiums for 6 years) 





FAMILY PROTECTION 


(20 yr. plan provides $100.00 per month for 20 yrs. 
AND THEN, $10,000.00 in Cash) 





SINGLE PREMIUM ANNUITIES 


(immediate and deferred) 





ANNUAL PREMIUM ANNUITIES 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. of PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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W. W. Head Re-elected 
Boy Scout Presiden; 


ON COMMITTEE FOR JAMBOREE 





Has Taken Active Part in Events At 
Washington; Roosevelt Reviews 
“Stand Still Parade” 





Walter W. Head, president of the Gen. 
eral American Life, was re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Boy Scouts of America 9 
the twenty-seventh annual meeting held 
July 2 during the National Boy Scoy 
Jamboree at Washington, D. C., where 
Mr. Head is one of the principal partic. 
pants in this great demonstration which 
comes to an end today. 

Mr. Head is one of the seven on the 
committee which arranged for the Jam- 
boree. Others are Col. Theodore Roose. 
velt, Charles Cotting, Marshall Field, Dy 
John H. Finley, Colin H. Livingstone and 
Dr. James E. West, chief scout executive. 
A picture of Mr. Head in Scout uniform 
is printed on page 14 of this paper. 

That committee saw the results of 
months of planning when 26,000 boys 
came into Washington with their duffle 
and equipment on June 30 and raised a 
city of tents in the parkways surround- 
ing the Washington Monument, the Lin- 
coln Memorial and along both sides of 
the Potomac. Scouts from twenty-four 
foreign lands are there and their na- 
tional emblems fly with the Stars and 
Stripes above the tent city. Scouts from 
all sections of the country have set up 
exhibits and displays and constructed 
original gateways to their encampments 
—scouts from Pennsylvania have erected 
an archway of coal, palm trees flank the 
entrance to the Florida encampment, Paul 
Bunyan and his big blue ox guard the 
entrance to the Northwest councils. 

To watch the health and safety of the 
boys a staff of experts has been picked 
from the U. S. Public Health Service and 
the National Boy Scout organizations. 
Twenty first aid stations, one for each 
camp section, are set up in the Jamboree 
camping quarters, manned by a medical 
staff of seventy-five doctors. One dental 
unit, with three doctors on duty con- 
tinuously, is located in the genera] head- 
quarters area. All food consumed at the 
camp is inspected by District of Colum- 
bia officers; all kitchens are examined; 
sanitation is inspected by a detail from 
the U. S. Public Heath Service. Health 
officers tour the camp on bicycles. 


Every Boy Sees the President 


This week all of the Jamboree Scouts 
participated in the “stand still parade” 
and were reviewed by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, honorary president of the 
Boy Scouts, and other officers of the or- 
ganization. The boys stood in single file, 
shoulder to shoulder, along the line oi 
march and the president and his party 
drove by. 

At the great convocation on July 4, 
Walter Head was one of the principal 
speakers, taking as his subject, “Our 
Debt to Religion,” and declaring that 
the slow development of civilization man- 
kind has evolved no institution so valu- 
able to society as the church. He said: 

“The law establishes a standard of 
conduct ; the courts and the prison punish 
deviations therefrom; our educational in- 
stitutions train the mind; but that which 
disciplines the spirit, that which creates 
the will to respect and observe law, that 
which inspires man to greater achieve 
ment and greater accomplishment, that 
which uplifts man and places him on 4 
pedestal nearer the stars—that institution 
is the church. I refer to the church m 
the broadest sense. The word as used, 
includes the Protestant Communion, the 
Holy Roman Catholic Church, the Syna- 
gogue, and all other organized religious 
bodies which develop and preserve the 
spiritual qualities in man. P 

Rabbi Phillip D. Bookstaver of Hartis- 
burg, Pa., was on the official staff at the 
Jamboree, preaching the sermon at the 
service for Jewish scouts on Friday eve 
ning, July 2. Rabbi Bookstaver 1S 4 
brother to the late Joseph D. Bookstav- 
er, general agent for the Travelers, New 
York City. 
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Top row, left to right—Clifford L. McMillen, Northwestern Mutual; Elles M.Derby, Life Underwriters Association 


es 





of New York City; Edward W. Allen, New 


England Mutual; Elias Klein, Travelers; Charles E, Bartlett, Metropolitan; George A. Kederich, New York Life; Harry F. Gray, Connecticut Mutual; Ray E, Goewey, 


Continental American. 


Second row—W. R. Collins, Travelers; G. R. Clark, Prudential; David T, Hersch, Security Mutual; Harry Jacoby, Home Life of N. Y.; Frank Groh, Travelers; 
R. E. Wilkins, John A, McNulty and Harris L. Wofford, all of Prudential; K. A. Luther, Aetna Life; S. S. Voshell, Metropolitan; Elias Klein; Sam P, Davis, Phoenix 
Mutual; Walter Gudeon, Connecticut General; Harry F. Gray; C. P. Rogge, Sheppard Homans and Eugene Homans, all of Equitable Society; Harry Gardiner, John 
Hancock; Charles B. Petrie, Jr.. Weekly Underwriter; Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual; H. R. Tompkins and Lewis C. Sprague, both of Provident Mutual; Matthew J. 
Lauer, Continental American; C. L. McMillen; Albert H. Jones, Mutual Life; Fred Fern, Equitable Society; Harry S. Gierhart and Franklin H, Devitt, both of the 
Equitable Society, with two guests, Mr. Allan and Mr. Fowler. 


Bottom row—R. H. Keffer, Aetna Life; Donald Keane, Massachusetts Mutual; Gilbert V. Austin, Aetna Life; William Bender, Equitable Society; Max Hancel, 
Continental American; Fred S. Goldstandt, Equitable Society; Sam P. Davis; C. L. McMillen; Eugene Homans, Equitable Society; Harold L. Taylor, Mutual Life; S. 
Samuel Wolfson, Berkshire; the club pro; Gerald A. Eubank, Prudential, and R. H. Keffer. 





COLUMBIAN NATIONAL GAINS 





Minute Man Policy and Family Finance 
Plan Given Credit for Company’s 
Progress 
The Columbian National Life showed 
continued increases for the first five 
months of 1937, according to Vice-Presi- 
dent A. A. McFall. The average sized 
policy written by the company for the 
first five months of this year is $3,676, 
an increase of $550 over the average sized 
policy for the same period in 1936. A 
substantial increase in business in force 
during the current year was also re- 

ported. 

Mr. McFall gives considerable credit 
for the company’s progress to the popu- 
lar Minute Man policy, which is still 
increasing and the company’s new Family 
Finance Plan, both of which have met 
with enthusiastic acceptance by the field 
force and the buying public. 


ACTUARIES MEET IN LONDON 
About eighty members of the Toronto 
Actuaries Club held a two-day meeting 
recently as guests of the London Life 
in London, Ont. London Life officials 
who acted as hosts were E. E. Reid, 
Managing director; J. D. Buchanan, 
assistant general manager and actuary; 
A. Campbell, associate actuary; and 
D. P. Morris, G. S. Bere and W. M. 
Bell, assistant actuaries, 





PAUL CLARK AGENCY OUTING 


Annual outing and dinner of the Paul 
F. Clark agency, John Hancock, Boston, 
was held last week at the Terrace Gar- 
dens, Wayland, the afternoon being de- 
voted to an informal sports program. 
Guests at the dinner included Paul F. 
Clark, general agent; Frank T. Bobst, 
office manager; Clifford Strout, manager 
of the brokerage department; Miss Co- 
rinne V. Loomis, manager of the wo- 
men’s division, and William Sheridan, 
cashier. The committee having the out- 
ing in charge included S. Forbush Mc- 
Garry, Jr., William McPhail, William 
McCarthy, Mrs. Katharine Walter, Miss 
Esther J. MacKay and Herbert J 
Scheirer, agency club president. 





PLAN JOHN HANCOCK MEETING 


William B. Ackerman, general agent, 
Cincinnati, is chairman of the program 
committee for the John Hancock Gen- 
eral Agents’ Association convention, to 
be held at White Sulphur Springs, Va., 
on August 18, 19 and 20. Howard H. 
Cammack, general agent, St. Louis, is in 
charge of entertainment. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL MEETING 

The Lincoln National Life is holding 
a regional convention July 7, 8 and 9 at 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





DETROIT OFFICERS ELECTED 





Seth W. Ryan, Former President of 
Tennessee Ass’n, Gets Top Office; 
Vote Philanthropic Endeavor 


Seth W. Ryan, general agent, Penn 
Mutual, has been elected president of the 
Qualified Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Detroit adding to his record in asso- 
ciation work which already includes the 
presidency of the Memphis Association 
and of the Tennessee State Association. 
He succeeds Howard B, Knaggs, New 
England Mutual, under whom he served 
last year as vice-president. 

Other officers elected with Mr, Ryan 
were John H. Kennedy, Equitable So- 
ciety, first vice-president; Donald Ma- 


chum, general agent Manufacturer’s 
Life, and Robert W. Turner, Connecticut 
Mutual vice-presidents; John L. Hin- 


delang of the Geo. H. Beach Co., was 
re-elected secretary and Arthur D. Suth- 
erland, general agent, Home Life, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Kennedy as treasurer, 

At the annual meeting the association 
voted to make up the deficiency in the 
budget for the Sophie Wright Settle- 
ment Summer Camps this season, adding 
an unusual philanthropic endeavor to 
the association activities. 


Olp Vice-President Of 
New Dearborn National 


M. Robert Olp has been elected vice- 
president of the Dearborn National In- 
surance Co. of Detroit, which was or- 
ganized by David F. Broderick, well- 
known Detroit producer, and began op- 
erations on July 1. Mr. Broderick is 
president of the new company which 
has $200,000 capital and $210,000 surplus 
It will write fire, marine, automobile and 
reinsurance lines. 

Mr. Olp has been manager of the 
Travelers Fire at Detroit for the last 
ten years and prior to that was a spe- 
cial agent of the Queen in Montana, an 
executive of the Federal Fire & Marine 
of Denver and manager of the Travelers 
at Denver. 


CRANE ENDORSED FOR TRUSTEE 

Both the Indiana State Association of 
Life Underwriters and the Indianapolis 
Association, at their June meetings, 
passed unanimously resolutions of vigor- 
ous endorsement of Ernest A. Crane, 
general agent of the Northwestern Mu 
tual in Indianapolis, for re-election as 
trustee of the National Association 
These endorsements from his “home 
folks” express pride in Mr. Crane's rec- 
ord as a trustee and a recognition of his 
services to the cause of life insurance 
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Sees Growing Need For 
Business Insurance 


FOR SMALL CONCERNS ALSO 





A. F. Haas Pittsburgh Ass’n Speaker; 
W. B. Ferguson, President; V. K. 
Oesterling, Vice-President; 

W. M. Starr, Secretary 





At the last meeting of the season, of 
the Butler, Pa., branch 
burgh Life Underwriters Association W: 
B. Ferguson of the Watson and Fer- 
guson agency of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, was elected president; V ‘ 
Oesterling, superintendent of the Pru- 
dential, vice-president, and W. Marks 
Starr of the Northwestern Mutual sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

A. F. (“Tony”) Haas, manager of the 
Pittsburgh agency of the Mutual Life 
of New York, spoke on “Business In- 
surance.” He referred to a recent Mc- 
Graw-Hill survey, which indicated that 
out of some 700 business organizations 
considered from 60% to 95% of them 
were protected by workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, public liability insurance, 
automobile and burglary insurance, while 
only eighty-seven or approximately 12% 
carried life insurance on key men in 
the organizations. He prophesied a 
growing trend toward business life in- 
surance, induced by the fact that al- 
thouch business must have reserves to 
carry on during a depression, yet the 
Federal tax on surplus and undivided 
profits makes it inadvisable to build up 
reserves under ordinary methods. The 
solution, therefore, is to buy money to- 
day at a low rate of interest for future 
delivery—in other words, purchase busi- 
ness life insurance. 

According to the speaker, the average 
agent has shied away from business in- 
surance for several reasons: 

(1) He is family-protection-conscious, 
not business conscious. 


(2) He is inclined to think in terms of 
big companies when he considers busi- 
ness life insurance, whereas in reality 
small businesses and partnerships need 
protection just as much as, if not more 
than, large organizations. In one of the 
biggest life insurance companies in the 
country, the average size of a business 
insurance case approximates $4,000. 

(3) The agent has felt that the subject 
of business insurance is too complicated 
and too difficult to master without a 
great deal of work and study. Mr. 
Haas stated that if we reduce our con- 
ception not to that of business insur- 
ance but simply to that of money for 
future delivery, a great deal of the 
mystery and imagined difficulty will be 
eliminated. 


(4) The fourth difficulty is the fact 
that most business men are too com- 
placent about the present status of their 
affairs and need to be shocked out of 
their attitude of self-satisfaction. 

The speaker discussed in turn the 
need of business life insurance in the 
three different types of business organ- 
ization, namely, sole proprietorship, part- 
nership and corporation. He emphasized 
the need of appeal to the prospect’s emo- 
tional side, pointing out the fact that 
people buy hecause they feel, not be- 
cause they think. 

Mr. Haas brought out a point often 
everlooked by businessmen, namely, that 
human life values are the most valuable 
assets in the world. far exceeding prop- 
erty values, and that life insurance is 
the only means of protecting these 
human life values. 





THOMAS W. MELHAM CHANGE 

Thomas W. Melham of Milwaukee, who 
resigned recently as general agent of the 
Central Life of Towa on July 1, became 
associated with the Sidnev J. Herzberg 
Ordinary agency of the Prudential for 
Wisconsin and will continue to specialize 
in personal estate planning and corpora- 
tion insurance. Mr. Melham is a grad- 
uate of the University of Wisconsin 
school of commerce and has been in life 
insurance work for 11 years. 


of the Pitts-. 


Post-Dated Checks for Premiums 


A case of the John Hancock v. Mann 
having to do with a post- -dated check 
for premium has interested the legal in- 
surance fraternity in view of the fact 
fact the check was dishonored for lack of 
funds but the insurance was not lapsed. 
The holder of the policy gave to the 
agent of the company the check for a 
premium due. The agent accepted the 
check and notified the home office of 
the payment, but without specifying the 
manner of payment. When the check 
was dishonored because of insufficient 
funds the company en the insured 
of the lapse of the policy for non-pay- 
ment of premium. Shortly afterward the 
insured committed suicide and the bene- 
ficiary sued for the amount of the pol- 
icy. The court held that payment of the 
premium was made when the insured 
gave the insurer’s agent the post-dated 
check, such payment preventing the lapse 
of the policy and rendering the insurer 
liable, though the insured died after the 
check was dishonored. 


Comments of Law Journal 


The Virginia Law Review makes the 
following comments on the case: 

Generally speaking, a check must be 
accepted by the insurer as payment of a 
premium in order for it to be effective 
as such (Republic Life, &c., v. Hatcher, 
244 Ky., 574, 51 S. W. [2d] 922 [1932]; 
3 Couch, Insurance, sec. 603). The prob- 
lem, then, is to determine what is such 
“acceptance” as will constitute “pay- 
ment.” Where there is an existing in- 
debtedness the acceptance of checks as 
payment, in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, is conditional; 
i. e., checks are not payment until they 
themselves are paid (Philadelphia Life 
Ins, Co. v. Hayworth, 296 Fed. 339 
[C. C. A. 4th, 1924]; Mutual Ben. L. 
Ins. Co. v. Chattanooga Sav. Bank, 47 
Okla., 748, 150 Pac., 190 [1915]. Contra: 
Dille v. White, 132 Iowa, 327, 109 N. W., 
909 [1906]). If they are not paid, the 
creditor can either ignore the giving 
of the check and sue upon the original 
obligation, or retain the check and en- 
force the liability thereon. See State 
Life Ins. Co, v. Little, 264 S. W., 319, 
322 (Tex. Civ. App., 1924). But where 
there is no prior indebtedness, as where 
a premium is being paid, upon delivery 
of a check there arises a formerly non- 
existent legal liability on the part of the 


insured, which liability is consideration 
for the payment and satisfaction of the 
premium; and when the check is re- 
ceived and retained the necessary legal 
effect is that Ny is held in lieu of cash 
(Mutual Ben. Ins. Co. v. Chattanooga 
Sav. Bank, cate Such an acceptance 
is unconditional except for the hypothe- 
sis of there being money in the bank 
with which to pay the check (Brady 
v. Northwestern Masonic Aid Ass’n, 190 
Pa., 595, 42 Atl. 962 [1899]). If there 
were not funds in the bank, it would be 
optional with the insurer to retain the 
check and enforce the liability or re- 
pudiate the effect of its acceptance be- 
cause of fraud (State Life Ins. Co. v. 
Little, supra). But in the execution and 
acceptance of a post- -dated check there 
is no fraud, for there is the necessary 
implication of extension of credit by the 
payee and the inference that the drawer 
has no funds in the bank with which 
to presently meet the sum named. So 
by receiving and retaining a_ post-dated 
check as payment of a premium the in- 
surer “accepts” payment and cannot es- 
cape liability on the policy even where 
the check is subsequently dishonored 
(Republic Life, &c., v. Hatcher, supra; 
Veal v. Security Mutual L. Ins. Co., 6 
Ga. App., 721, 65 S. E, 714 [1909]). But 
see Hayworth v. Phila, L. Ins. Co. (190 
N. C. 757, 130 S. E., 612, 613 [1925]). 
Liability cannot be avoided unless payee 
shows fraud by payer in inducing the 
payee to acknowledge payment (Ameri- 
- Malting Co. v. Souther Brewing 
194 Mass., 89, 80 N. E., 526 [1907]). 
The same results are reached where a 
note, accepted as payment of a pre- 
mium, is not paid on -maturity (Devine 
v. Federal L. Ins. Co., 250 TIil., 203, 95 
N. E., 174 [1911]; 3 Couch, Insurance, 
sec. 604). 
Should Have Notified Form of Payment 


While the principles in the instant 
case are sound and their application 
correct, the case might have been de- 
cided by placing liability on the in- 
surer simply because of the action of 
the agent. By accepting and crediting 
the check without notifying the insurer 
of the form of payment, he personally 
extended credit to the insured. The 
premium, however, became nonetheless 
paid, and the insurer was bound there- 
by (Liberty Life Ins. Co. v. Moore, 10 
S. W. [2d], 178 [Tex. Civ. App., 1928]). 





Leefa D. Trease 


(Continued Page 3) 
riage interrupted her ambitions and, after 
the death of her husband, Mrs. Trease 
was required to return to the business 
world to support a young son. 


from 


Experience in Roosevelt Campaign 


During the political campaign in 1932, 
Mrs. Trease was in charge of the Okla- 
homa City office of the Roosevelt Busi- 
ness and Professional League, having 
under her jurisdiction a corps of workers 
who were engaged in advancing the 
candidacy of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas. 


After the inauguration of President 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Trease went to Wash- 
ington and was appointed as assistant 
to the chief of the Insurance Section. 
That individual has since resigned and 
she is now the longest in the service of 
the Insurance Division of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

At the National University Law School, 
Mrs. Trease was active as a member of 
the Cy Pres Club and of Omicron Chap- 
ter of Kappa Beta Pi International Legal 
Sorority, 





SPEAKS AT KIWANIS CLUB 
Gifford T. Vermillion, Milwaukee 
manager, Mutual Life of New York, ad- 
dressed the Kiwanis Club of Janesville, 
Wis., recently. 


TAKE INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS 


Forty-six employes of the Acacia 
Mutual Life recently took a total of 
88 examinations of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association. Assistant Secre- 
tary George Link, C.L.U., and T. N. E. 
Greville of the actuarial department were 
the teachers of the classes. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE GAINS 
During May the Great-West Life of 
Winnipeg reported a gain of $1,729,506 in 
business in force, a continuance of sub- 
stantial increases recorded in the first 
four months of the year. The company’s 
business in force now stands at $580- 


053,330. 





GOES WITH EMPIRE STATE 


The Empire State Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of Theodore 
B. Benice as manager of its Buffalo 
office. Mr. Benice, who formerly was 
with the Metropolitan, also the Pruden- 
tial in the Buffalo district, is continuing 
the offices of the Empire State in the 
Liberty Bank Building in Buffalo. 





Benjamin S. Beecher, who resigned as 
a vice-president of the National Guardian 
Life of Madison, Wis., to become a field 
representative of the Social Security 
Board with headquarters in Milwaukee, 
has been nominated by President Roose- 
velt as principal technical analyst of the 
Board, with headquarters in Washington, 
D.C. While with the National Guardian, 
Mr. Beecher also was a lecturer on eco- 


nomics at the University of Wisconsin. 


Most Life Insurance 
In Russia Covers Group 


BUSINESS STARTING TO GRow 





Life Lagged Behind Fire and Casualty 
for a Time; Farmers and Factory 
Employes Mostly Written 





Life insurance has lagged behind cas. 
ualty and fire insurance in Russia, byt 
is now rapidly coming to the fore, Rs. 
tablished in 1922, it now yields 150,000.00) 
rubles annually in premiums, Group in 
surance constitutes the bulk of the total 
but more recently individual policies haye 
been gaining rapidly in importance, All 
life insurance is sold on a voluntary 
plan. 

In the recent American-Russian Trade 
Number of the New York Journal of 
Commerce appeared an interesting articie 
on insurance in the Soviet Union, based 
on an interview with J. Rabinovitch, 
chairman, Board of Direction, State In. 
surance Department (Gosstr akh), Ex. 
tracts from the article follow: 

50% Must Participate 

“Group policies are issued on the lives 
of members of collective farms and em- 
ployes of factories where 50% indicate 
that they wish to participate. These pol- 
icies cover all employes who apply with- 
out medical examination. They insure 
applicants during the period of employ- 
ment, and for three years after leaving 
work if they so desire. Policies insure 
each individual up to a maximum of 5,00 
rubles. More than 11,000,000 persons, or 
32% of all workers, have life insurance 
protection under those policies. 

“In addition, individual life _ policies 
cover 10, 15, 20 and 25- -year terms may 
be purchased with medical examination. 

“Double indemnity for death due to 
accidents and partial disability clauses 
are now being added to life insurance 
policies. About 1,600,000 policies have 
been issued for health insurance. 

Transport Insurance 

“A special type of insurance written in 
Soviet Russia is transport insurance. All 
tickets for rail, water and air transpor- 
tation carry insurance up to 3,000 rubles 
except where purely local travel is in- 
volved. This is obligatory insurance, and 
a surcharge is added to the ticket’s price 
which yields about 250,000,000 rubles an- 
nually. 

“The State Insurance Department is 
organized along geographical lines. The 
head office in Moscow manages and co- 
ordinates the entire system, and main- 
tains the actuarial and financial depart- 
ments. Reinsurance, foreign and trans- 
port insurance are handled by an autono- 
mous but related Direction of State In- 
surance, Social’ Insurance is conducted 
separately by the trade unions. 

“The insurance business in each of the 
constituent republics of the Soviet Union 
is conducted by a main office located in 
its capital, These, in turn, maintain dis- 
trict offices, from which a staff of 6,500 
inspectors and examiners operates to cov- 
er the entire country. Each district has 
an insurance inspection agency, with two 
or four employes to handle the business.” 





SUNSTROKE AN ACCIDENT 
The Wisconsin Supreme Court having 
upheld her claim for double indemnity 
under a $2,500 life policy on the life of 
her husband, Anton, who died of a sun- 
stroke while swimming in a public pool 
in Cudahy, a suburb of Milwaukee, 
July, 1931, Mrs. Frances Hruzek of that 
city has filed suit to collect a total o 
about $14,000 from the Metropolitan and 
Prudential. The original ruling was in 
the case of the Old Line Life of America, 
Milwaukee. Payment of double inden- 
nity was withheld pending a determina 
tion of the question of whether su 
stroke is an accident or a disease. The 
Circuit Court verdict was to the effect 
that it was an accident, and this view 

was affirmed by the Supreme Court. 


VISITING ‘LOS: “ANGELES 
S. Dieckhoff, general agent, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, Denver, is vacationing 1 
Los Angeles. 
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penalty for Not Reporting 
On Employes Under SS Act 


Delinquent employers in the insurance 
pysiness are advised by Commissioner 
Internal Revenue Guy T. Helvering 
, make immediate tax returns as re- 
wired under the provisions of Titles 
Vl and IX of the Social Security Act 
» avoid further payment of penalties 

ich are now accruing. : 
Falgionet Helvering pointed out 
hat every person employed in the insur- 
ance business came under the provisions 
{ Title VIII, which imposes an income 
tax on the wages of every taxable indi- 
vidual and an excise tax on the pay roll 
oj every employer of one or more. This 
ax is payable monthly at the office of 
he Collector of Internal Revenue. The 
present rate for employer and employe 
alike is 1% of the taxable wages paid and 
received. . 

Under Title IX of the Act, employers 
{eight or more persons must pay an 
excise tax on their annual pay roll, This 
tax went into effect on January 1, 1936, 
and tax payments were due from the 
employers, and the employers alone, at 
th ofice of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue on the first of this year. This 
x is payable annually, although the 
employer may elect to pay it in regular 
quarterly instalments. ; 

The employer is held responsible for 
the collection of his emaploye’s tax under 
Title VIII, the commissioner explained, 
and is required to collect it when the 
wages are paid the employe, whether it 
be weekly or semi-monthly. Once the 
employer makes the 1% deduction from 
the employe’s pay, he becomes the cus- 
todian of Federal funds and must ac- 
count for them to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. ; 

This is done, Mr. Helvering said, when 
the employer makes out Treasury form 
SS-l, which, accompanied by the em- 
sloye-employer tax, is filed during the 
month directly following the month in 
which the taxes were collected. All tax 
sayments must be made at the office of 
the Collector of Internal Revenue in: the 
iistrict in which the employer’s place of 
business is located. r 
Penalties for delinquencies are levied 
against the employer, not the employe, 
the Commissioner pointed out, and range 
irom 5% to 25% of the tax due, depend- 
ing on the period of delinquency. Crimi- 
nal action may be taken against those 
who willfully refuse to pay their taxes. 
The employers of one or more are also 
required to file Treasury forms SS-2 and 
$S-2a. 30th are informational forms 
nd must be filed at collectors’ offices 
not later than next July 31, covering the 
frst six months of the year. After that 
they are to be filed at regular quarterly 
intervals. Forms SS-2 will show all the 
taxable wages paid to all employes and 
SS-2a the taxable wages paid each em- 
ploye. 

Participation in a state unemployment 
compensation fund, approved by the So- 
cial Security Board, does not exempt 
mployers from the excise tax under 
Title IX, Commissioner Helvering said. 
Nor does the fact that there is no state 
unemployment compensation fund re- 
lieve the employer of his Federal tax 
payments. In those states where an 
unemployment compensation fund has 
been approved, deductions up to 90% of 
the Federal tax are allowed the employer 
who has already paid his state tax. 
These deductions are not allowed unless 
the state tax has been paid. 

This tax is due in full from all em- 
jloyers in states having no approved 
lund. The rate for 1936 was 1% of the 
total annual pay roll containing cight 
‘more employes, and for 1937 it is 2%. 
The rate increases to 3% in 1938 when 
itreaches its maximum, The annual re- 
‘urns are made on Treasury form 940. 
An employer who employs eight or 
more persons on each of twenty calen- 
lar days during a calendar year, each 
‘ay being in a different calendar week, 
. liable to the tax. The same persons 
‘0 not have to be employed during that 
reriod, nor do the hours of employment 
have to be the same. 


MURRELL BROS. AGENCY MOVED 





Take New Quarters for Los Angeles 
Office; Openhouse Held on T. G. 
Murrell’s Birthday 

On July 1 the Murrell Brothers, gen- 
eral agents, Mutual Benefit, for South- 
ern California and Pacific Coast super- 
visors for the company, celebrated the 
moving of the agency into attractive new 
quarters in suite 404 of Associated Realty 
Building, 510 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles, by holding open house for poli- 
cyholders, friends and fellow underwrit- 
ers from one o’clock to six in the after- 
noon. The new arrangement of offices, 
which features efficiency as well as at- 
tractiveness, was designed by Phil D. 
Miller of New York, who specializes in 
work of this character. All private offices 
are assigned on basis of production each 
six months. 

As the result of a secret three weeks 
campaign by members of the agency, the 
Murrell Brothers were agreeably sur- 
prised by the presentation of 69 applica- 
tions aggregating $437,400 of new busi- 
ness. The date of opening of the new of- 
fices was the thirty-eighth anniversary 
of the birth of Thomas G. Murrell, for- 
merly general agent in New York City. 
The new agency quarters were beauti- 
fully decorated with floral tributes from 
friends. 





OCCIDENTAL LIFE CHANGES 


Martin F. Wagner Becomes Manager at 
Minneapolis; E. V. Shinley Goes 
From Home Office to San Jose 
Two transfers in Occidental Life’s field 
force were announced last week by Vice- 
President V. H. Jenkins. Martin F 
Wagner, former general agent at San 
Jose, Cal.. becomes branch office man- 
ager at Minneapolis. He succeeds Har- 
old P. Smith who has resigned as man- 
ager but will continue with Occidental 
in the capacity of general agent in St. 
Paul where he will be in partnership 
with R. J. Willis. Earle V. Shipley. 
former central division manager for Oc- 
cidental with headquarters at Denver, 
succeeds Mr. Wagner at San Jose as 
general agent, Since 1933 he has been 
Occidental’s home office liaison man in 
the region consisting of Colorado, Kan- 

sas, Nebraska and adjoining states. 


M. J. Berryman With Pacific 
Mutual Agency Thirty Years 


The thirtieth anniversary of M. J. 
Berryman’s record of service as a mem- 
ber of the home office agency of the 
Pacific Mutual Life at Los Angeles was 
marked recently by a luncheon given 
by Manager John Henry Russell at 
which Mr. Berryman was the guest of 
honor, and which was attended by D. C. 
MacEwen, vice-president in charge of 
agencies of the company; Floyd W. 
Forker, C.L.U., manager of field service, 
and John Newton Russell, who was 
manager of the agency when Mr. Berry- 
man joined its field foree. The average 
length of service of those in attendance 
at the meeting was over twenty-two 
years. Eighteen agency representatives 
were present, the oldest in point of ser- 
vice being John Newton Russell, with a 
record of forty-one vears to his credit. 

Theo. A. Waltrip, formerly assistant 
manager of the home office agency, who 
has been seriously ill since early in 
April. attended the luncheon. While not 
yet fully recovered. he is greatly im- 
proved in health. During his illness he 
had three operations and two blood 
transfusions. 








DEVITT AGENCY LEADS IN N. Y. 


The Frank H. Devitt agency of the 
Equitable Society, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City, had the best 
month in the agency’s history in June 
The amount of paid-for new business was 
$1,629,000 which was a 20% increase and 
put the agency out front as leader of all 
metropolitan district offices of the Equit- 
able Society. 


Family Income Proceeds Are 


Free From Fed. Income Tax 
The Internal Revenue Bureau at 
Washington has ruled that proceeds of 
Family Income policy contracts are not 
subject to tax under the Federal income 
tax law. The ruling stated in part: 

“While the annual payments made 
under the policy represent, in part, earn- 
ings on the future or deferred payments 
to be made under the policy, the situation 
is not essentially different from the case 
where the proceeds of a policy are pay- 
able in periodic installments rather than 
in a lump sum upon the death of the 
insured. 

“In either case the annual installments 
represent, in part, earnings on the de- 
ferred payments. However, the recent 
Revenue Acts have uniformly exempted 
from income tax the proceeds of a policy 
of life insurance payable upon death of 
the insured, whether paid in a single 
sum or in installments. 
payments under the policy here dis- 
cussed represent installment payments. 

“Tt is, therefore, the opinion of this 
office that the proceeds of the so-called 
‘Family Income Policy-20-year period’ 
issued bv the M Company are wholly 
exempt from taxation as ‘amounts re- 
ceived under a life insurance contract 
paid by reason of the death of the in- 
sured,’ in accordance with the provisions 
of section 22 (b) (1) of the Revenue Act 
of 1932 and the corresponding provisions 
of prior Revenue Acts.” 


The Michigan Supreme Court hs rec- 
ognized the possibility that a suicide vic- 
tim’s heirs might be entitled to insur- 
ance payments under a factory Group 
policv if his suicidal act was the outcome 
of total and permanent disablement sus- 
tained while still employed. In the case 
of Theresa Rusanda v. Aetna Life a new 
trial has been ordered. 


VISITS HOME OFFICE 

James Hearn, for forty-two years an 
agent for the John Hancock at Urbana, 
Ohio, visited his company’s home office 
for the first time in June, when he and 
Mrs, Hearn celebrated their golden wed- 
ding anniversary with a trip to Boston. 
Born the year his company was founded, 
75-year-old Mr. Hearn is still an active 
producer under the Ralph W. Hoyer 
General Agency at Columbus, Ohio. 





SIXTY-ONE APPS IN ONE DAY 

\ new Sun Life of Canada one-day 
production record has been set by Mrs. 
Ruth Shrier, of Pontiac, Ill, who on 
June 28 turned in sixty-one applications, 
every one complete and paid for, the total 
amounting to $103,000. This beat the 
previous record set up in the Sun Life 
organization by Douglas E. Dale of Ed- 
wardville, Ill. who last March secured 
in one day sixty applications. 


WOFFORD MAKES 48% GAIN 


Harris L. Wofford, manager of the 
Ordinary agency of the Prudential at 90 
Tohn Street, New York City, reports that 
paid-for business in June amounted to 
$641,464 which is a 48% increase over 
the same month last year. The agency’s 
paid-for production for the first six 
months was $3,235,581, an increase of 
26% over the same period last year. 





PRESIDENT OF SAN DIEGO ASS’N 

Buryl Blevins, manager, Occidental 
Life, has been eclected president of the 
San Diego Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

SUN LIFE CONVENTION DATES 

The Sun Life of Canada will hold its 
annual convention August 30 and Sep- 
tember 1 at Jaspar Park Lodge in the 
Canadian Rockies. 

INSURANCE ON BOB FELLER 

It is reported that the Cleveland Base- 
ball Club has placed $100,000 of insur- 
ance on the life of its young pitching 
star, Bob Feller. 


The periodic ° 


Persistency Forecast 
Blank Aids Agents 


EIGHT FACTORS’ SIGNIFICANT 





Northwestern National Life Adopts New 
Form; How Agent Grades Appli- 
cant’s Persistency 





A revised persistency forecast blank, 
designed by Northwestern National Life 
to give its agents a clearer, more accu- 
rate picture of how to increase their 
earnings by improving persistency, on 
July 1 replaced the old form which has 
been used by the company’s fieldmen for 
the past several years. 

The revised blank is based on conclu- 
sions drawn from Northwestern Nation- 
al’s latest study of 5,000 policies written 
by its own agents. A new feature is 
that it measures and gives weight to the 
agent’s previous persistency record in 
determining the probable persistency of 
an applicant. 

While the effects of twenty-four differ- 
ent factors upon the persistency of busi- 
ness were covered by the study, only 
eight of these were found to have a real 
bearing upon the persistency of North- 
western National business. Thus the 
agent is enabled to give sharp direction 
to his efforts in improving persistency. 
The effect of each of these eight fac- 
tors was measured and depicted in charts 
which clearly define “danger zones” and 
“improvement zones” and enable an agent 
to visualize the potential improvement in 
persistency he can expect to get by writ- 
ing more business among prospects rank- 
ing in the “improvement zones” with re- 
spect to one or more factors. 

Persistency Can Be Raised 

Great improvement in persistency can 
be accomplished by an agent who will 
seek only a few more prospects who 
qualify as good prospects under one or 
more of the eight factors, the study re- 
vealed. In other words, it is not neces- 
sary for an agent to select prospects ap- 
proaching perfection in respect to age, 
income, occupation, etc. This fact was 
verified by a cross-check which showed 
that Northwestern National agents with 
the very highest persistency ratios wrote 
relatively only a few more applicants 
ranking in the “improvement zones” than 
did agents with the very lowest persist- 
ency ratios, yet the business of the for- 
mer group of course persisted far bet- 
ter: than that of the latter group. 

The effects on persistency of good ser- 
vicing methods employed by the agent 
are taken into consideration in the new 
persistency forecast blank by permitting 
the agent to enter additional points, in 
scoring the applicant, if his current re- 
newal ratio is creditable. Thus proper 
weight is given to the agent’s effective- 
ness in keeping his business in force. 

The eight factors or qualities which 
the survey revealed as significant, and 
on which each applicant is rated by the 
agent on the new persistency forecast 
blank, are: occupation, amount of insur- 
ance in force (not counting new appli- 
cation), age, income, amount applied for, 
mode of premium payment (annual or 
otherwise), cash-with-app or other form 
of settlement, status as Northwestern 
National policyholder. 

In completing the persistency forecast 
blank the agent grades his applicant nu- 
merically on each of the eight factors ac- 
cording to point scales which have been 
worked out from the exact persistency 
experience of policies included in the 
study. Weight is also given to income 
settlements, and extra points credit are 
allowed if the agent’s current renewal 
ratio warrants. From the total score he 
can estimate the probable persistency of 
his applicant as excellent, very good, 
good, fair, or poor according to a scale 
of points at the bottom of the blank. 





TRIP TO THE HIGH SIERRAS 

Walter G. Gastil, manager, Connecti- 
cut General, Los Angeles. is spending 
his vacation hiking and fishing in the 
High Sierras of Northern California. 
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PROTECTING HOME the scheme by compulsory deduction 

MORTGAGES of 2 percent of the wages of employed 
In many parts of the country building persons coming under its provisions, Some 

and loan associations are now making employer contributing 1 percent, made 
effective use of life insurance in con- the employes angry. Most ev 
nection with mortgages on homes. The The plan was suspended and it was European 
amount of financial grief suffered by decided to submit the scheme to the and having 
home owners during the depression electors, in the shape of an academic jo return. 
years is still fresh in memory and they query: “Are you in favor of a compre- thousands 


happy and 
earned th 
good wine: 


need little selling to be convinced of hensive scheme of health insurance 
the soundness of life insurance as a_ progressively applied?” 








means of saving the home in event of That was Greek to 100,000 voters. 
death of the breadwinner. Anyway, they didn’t mark their prefer- cially ami: 
This plan operates under an agree- ences on the ballot. Thirty thousand sich a litt! 
ment between the building and loan as- more voted Yes than voted No, but in croachmen 
sociation and a life insurance company view of the fact that so many did not many cent 
and goes into effect with the mortgage vote at all the government doesn’t trigued by 
The policy expires with the mortgage, know just how to act. which has 
the amount of the protection at all time refugees, 
during the life of the loan being equiva- Dr. John L. Finley, recently made —_ infl 
lent to the amount still owing editor-in-chief of the New York Times pass 
Another feature used in this connec- was gO erage the New York Life The per 
i i f havi rrower ac from < to 19de. i : fain its in 
tion is that of having the werent ie sie the Sage he: gre of —= L. to r.: Colin H. Livingtone, Dr. James E. West and Walter W. Head. wrt nats 
cumulate tax and property insurance yor Pyblic Library. A graduate oa ae j . adh , 
payments along with the monthly loan Knox College he has received nineteen Walter W. Head, president, General American Life, on his arrival for the Na- wei ha 
payments, This may alo be added to LUD. depres, abe LHD. deareee Sant Boy Stoyt Jamboree, which ends ody at Washington, Dy Cy wat met ys en i 
the amount of prague and, three Lit.” De degrees po Bagge a scout band and officials of the organization. Mr. Head is president of the Boy ow 
The method is to work out tables  farper’s Weekly. For three years he Scouts of America. The above picture taken at Union Station, Washington, shows i ie 


showing the single premium payment was a professor of politics at Princeton from left to right Colin H. Livingstone, honorary vice- president of the Boy Scouts; 7 
required for any age group for mort- after which he was made president of Dr. James E. West, Jamboree camp chief, and Mr. Head wearing scout shorts, § ‘me now 
‘ the College of the City of New York official uniform for the encampment. There are 26,000 boys in the tent city which J of an agr« 
g e City ew York, an : eer 
has been erected in the parks at the base of the Washington Monument and along vetland.” 
both sides of the Potomac. Four hundred Scouts from twenty-four foreign lands ; : 


gages running any period of years. The ff held f 
office he y / 
ae ten © e he or ten years. After 


loan association arranges for . , 
) r¢ mn é ~ aving City College he was made New 


country is 








rower to add this premium to the York State Commissioner of Education. T¢ there. 
amount of his mortgage loan and pay He became associate editor of the New — ——————— ulest p r 
P * ; dee CONE . 7 : : juering o 
it off by nominal additions to the York Times in 1921. Harry P. Gallaher, superintendent, Lawrence E. Simon, general agent ai i ; 
monthly instalments on the mortgage. + * * bureau of investigation of the Mutual 20 Pine Street, New York City, for the ho 
" —— - a Henry Brace, Hooper-Holmes Bu- Life of New York, one of the pioneers ers or ay al Life, left om the mountains 
HASTILY CONCEIVED LEGIS- _ reau’s ace Canadian representative, who; 4h; a .. Queen Mary Wednesday for his annul 9 
; : in this field, will observe in 1938 his E i by Mrs ituation | 
on r r < f S trip to urope accompanie¢ y r 
LATION HAS BOOMERANG is a former Superintendent of Insur- ._.. . . . War expe: 
_4 ~ des ance of the Province of Alberta, greeted fortieth anniversary with the Mutual Simon. A few days in England and a —_ i 
j rk *S Says : ee ; : . ial ee me 
oa se x rl ime ys that oid and made new friends during the Life, a milestone that will decidedly not stop at Paris will be incidental to the prove that 
British Columbia is bewildered because Philadelphia convention of the commis- be overlooked by Mr. Gallaher’s many real objectives of the trip which will be ad an 
of development in health insurance. It sioners. He is a ballistic expert and friends in the business. One of his in- the music festival at Salzburg, which ih when : 
is not the first time that hastily con- One-time detective-lieutenant in the  terests has been the International Ciel Tos ao ig a “_ $ almost 
car ‘ : Royal Mounted Police of Canada. Association of which he is a past presi- Toscanini, and visits at Florence, Italy, out a cit 
ceived legislation has upset the equa ._ <_< w dent and the press committee chairman famed art center and Aix-les-Bains, ‘ee y: 
nimity of a commonwealth for this year’s convention. It will be France. They will return about Sep- oe — 
; © sorts, MOL 
The trouble started when a vaguely T. Garnett Tabb, senior partner in the held September 13-15 at Swampscott, tember 1. tions an e 
Gis hh tie. ta: nll ip se Va., local agency of Tabb, Mass., and. Mr. Gallaher plans on - » I some quar 
: Pag yr meer : : Brockenbrough and Ragland, will head spending his own vacation this Summer J. Roy Robbins, former general agent uation : 
with the aid of the Socialist section Of the 1937 Community Fund campaign in there from August 6 to Labor Day and Of the Home Life here, sailed on the most Foose 
the opposition, and the administration that city, commanding a force of 3,500 then return for the Claim Association Queen Mary this week, to attend meet- poten sg 
started to enforce it. The act provided workers who annually volunteer their convention. ings of the Oxford Group in England quite a - 
. . : ae . Abe vt services for the support of the thirty- * * * These meetings, covering a period | of gm jute an 1 
for compulsory health insurance. The Bri t- & (ature of 
“eee - : _ four member agencies of the fund. He F. W. Standart, Standart & Mai about ten days, will be centered in Bri 
provincial secretary hired a number of } b % : : otandar ain, h Ind F x, Birming- iroidery, 
I ; las been actively associated with the Denver, Colo., is chairman of the board is ndustries Fair Building, Birm book writ 
xperts. including : statisticians. lease f si its organizati : , ” ; J : in 
experts, including statisticians, leased fund since its organization in 1924. Mr. of St. Luke’s hospital, that city. A new @™, which is the largest auditorium most acti 


a five-story building and started to put Tabb is a former president of the Insur- ome for nurses is necessary and Mr. Europe. An attendance of more. than countries 
ance Exchange of Richmond, Virginia Standart, in asking for public subscrip- 100,000 from all parts of Europe is & werland J 
Association of Insurance Agents and the tions, says that it is the only time in pected during the period. of the meetings 


the act into operatior 


One of the andator ye its pr >* aa . Switzer 
mer “ nee ~eegi Ay me Richmond Association of Life Under- the fifty years’ existence of the institu- 1 & value “g 
ded for the services of-a physician writers. He has been twice president tion that financial aid has been sought Henry Swift in now Special couns¢ ation 
First call to be paid for by the patient Of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- ee ; ‘ Constitutional Democracy Association, agg 
at the rate of $1 if made by day and 0” of Richmond. M came out with a vigorous scoring of the epenies 
aie Ses ; i. a Monroe D, Hess, who has charge of Administration’s program to enlarge the es 
$1.50 if made at. night. The medical activities of the Pearl-American group in United States Supreme Court in a fe thers oO! 
men. rose in revolt. They had not been George F, Richardson of Shanghai, New Jersey, will sail on the Statendam cent a before the Rotary Club of er larg 
consulted and decided to have nothine China, counsel] in the Orient for the C. on July 30 for a six weeks’ trip abroad. Dansville, N. Y. Mr. Ives was formerly — wid 
Si! Gi Gti thi Scheme. Wladating af V. Starr international insurance inter- Accompanied by Mrs. Hess he will visit with the Association of Casualty & such Gti 
tp é g ests, is a New York visitor. England and the Continent. Surety Executives. re of 
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Some Reasons for Popularity 
of Switzerland 

Most every one with a fondness for 
European travel has visited Switzerland 
and having gone there once is pretty apt 
return. It is the tops in scenery, has 
thousands of good hotels, its people are 
happy and industrious, and they early 
armed the art of making good food, 
wod wines and good beer. What espe- 
dally amazes Americans is the fact that 
sich a little country could resist the en- 
croachment of powerful neighbors for so 
many centuries. Many are particularly in- 
rigued by the tolerance of the country 
which has been a haven for illustrious 
refugees, some of whom have tremen- 
dously influenced the world, such as Vol- 
taire. 

The fact that Switzerland could main- 
ain its independence as it has is extraor- 
inary when one thinks that since 1516 
ithas had no war with any nation, has 
been left alone by other nations; and 
there does not seem to be any chance of 
its ever again becoming involved in war. 
In the European chancelleries for a long 
time now there has been the acceptance 
of an agreement, “Keep hands off Swit- 
urland.” Of course, the fact that -the 
country is so mountainous, having the 
tallest peaks in Europe, would make con- 
quering of the country difficult. With the 
utival of the aeroplane there may be 
some weakness in its defense because the 
mountains are easy to fly over, but the 
situation in war-tora Spain and World 
War experience, too, as well as improve- 
ment in defense against war aircraft, 
prove that bombing has been over-rated, 
and that at the great heights war planes 
fy when encountering a good defense it 
§ almost impossible for them to wipe 
out a city. 

Because of the number of famous re- 
sorts, mountains and other scenic attrac- 
tions an erroneous impression prevails in 
some quarters that what is known as “the 
tourist industry” has been one of the 
host important sources of Switzerland’s 
tonomic prosperity, but Switzerland is 
quite an industrial nation with its manu- 
lacture of watches, machinery, laces, em- 
boidery, silk and cotton goods, Some 
bok writers have called it one of the 
most active industrial and commercial 
countries in Europe. In a book on Swit- 
wetland James F. Muirhead said that 
Wwitzerland showed the largest annual 
value of foreign trade per head of popu- 
ation in Europe. 
ome of the world’s great insurance 
companies are in Switzerland. They are 
‘ttong outfits financially. Because of 
their large and attractive buildings, their 
World-wide transactions and their large 
sources they are “sitting pretty” in 
much cities as Zurich and Winterthur. 
Une of the companies, the Zurich, was 




















incorporated in 1872 and has been in the 
United States since October, 1912. The 
largest reinsurance fleet in the world is 
also in Zurich. This is the Swiss Re., 
parent of a large number of companies, 


including the European & General, 
which has been doing business in the 
United States since 1911, and the North 
America Re., which was formed in 1923. 
The United States manager of the Swiss 
Ke. is Rodney Davis. U. S. manager of 
the European & General is T. L. Haff. 
President of the North American Re. is 
Lawrence M. Cathles. In Winterthur is 
the Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. 
which entered the United States in 1936. 
This company was established in 1875. 
Neal Bassett is its U, S. manager. 

Many of the cities in Switzerland are 
on a central plateau about 180 miles in 
length which has an average width of 
between thirty and forty miles and oc- 
cupies about one-third of the total area 
of Switzerland. It is about 1,500 feet 
above sea level. The famous lakes are in 
this section and the principal towns in 
Switzerland are on these lakes. 


* * * 


History of Switzerland 

The history of Switzerland, now a 
Confederation of States, can be traced 
back to lake villages in the prehistoric 
period. Once called Helvetia, the country 
was part of the Roman Empire for three 
centuries of peaceful prosperity. Along 
came the Dark Ages and the Feudal 
period. 

The date of the Swiss Declaration of 
Independence is 1291. The young Swiss 
Defensive League composed at the be- 
ginning of three small mountainous can- 
tons surrounding the Lake of Lucerne 
had to fight many fierce battles with its 
neighbors during more than two centuries 
until they finally decided to stop invasion. 

Eventually, parts of Italy and parts of 
France were incorporated into Switzer- 
land and at the present time the lan- 
guages used are generally those similar 
to the language of the country nearest 
the borders. Thus, part of Switzerland 
speaks German, part is French speaking 
and part Italian speaking. Another, but 
a smaller part, speaks the language ol 
the ancient conquering Romans. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century came 
the French Revolution followed by the 
rise of Napoleon. The Revolution’s army 
marched on Berne and a Helvetic Repub- 
lic was set up which lasted for five years 
and was extended by Napoleon for twelve 
more years. One of the numerous titles 
of Napoleon was Mediator of the Hel- 
vetic Confederation. New cantons were 
added to those already in the Confedera- 
tion and the name of the country be- 
came officially Switzerland, replacing the 
former title of Helvetia. 

The fall of Napoleon changed the situ- 
ation in many European countries. It 
signalized for Switzerland the restoration 
of its complete liberty, and in 1815 by 
the Treaty of Vienna its neutrality and 
independence were guaranteed by the 
great powers. This neutrality and inde- 


pendence was confirmed by the powers 
after the World War in order to permit 
the entry of Switzerland into the League 
of Nations. The number of cantons after 
the signing of the Treaty of Vienna be- 
came twenty-two, which is still the num- 
ber. 

In describing the Swiss style of gov- 
ernment James F. Muirhead in his book, 
“A Wayfarer in Switzerland,” said: 


“Switzerland is a Bundesstaat or Fed- 
erated State, not a Staatenbund or Con- 
federation of States; and yet each of its 
twenty-two cantons may be described as 
a small republic, with practically full 
control of all its internal affairs. It re- 
sembles the United States of America in 
naving a State Council corresponding 
to the Senate and a Federal Tribunal 
like the Supreme Court, but the power 

f the President, who is elected annually, 
is much more restricted than that of the 
chief American executive, and he may be 
described as little more than primus inter 
pares of the seven members of the Fed- 
eral Council, which is the ultimate execu- 
tive power, The National Council, cor- 
responding to the House of Representa- 
tives or the House of Commons, has one 
member for every 20,000 inhabitants, 
clected triennially by universal] suffrage 
with proportional representation. The 
Initiative and the Referendum are also 
characteristic features of the Swiss Con- 
stitution.” 

For a long period Switzerland has 
been a haven of refuge for the oppressed 
of other countries. Some of the most 
conspicuous exiles living there were Mus- 
solini, Lenin, Voltaire, Rousseau, Louis 
Phillippe, Napoleon III, Emperor Charles 
of Austria and Mazzini, 

x ok Ox 


League of Nations 


Geneva is a city which has glamor for 
much of the world. Lord Byron liked the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva so much 
that he immortalized the locale with his 
poem “The Prisoner of Chillon.” 

As home of the League of Nations and 
of the International Labor Office Geneva 
has for many years exercised tremendous 
mental and political influence in the 
world. Despite dire prophecies of the 
downfall of the League of Nations the 
League is still there. All students of cur- 
rent events know that there are continu- 
ous conferences in Switzerland by states- 
men. Despite wars, rumors of wars and 
failures to stop wars statesmen will con- 
tinue to meet in Geneva because there 
they can gather in an atmosphere of 
calm and safety without losing their per- 
sonalities nor sacrificing anything in the 
way of freedom of action and movement 
as would be the case in some other in- 
ternational capitals. Although the League 
did not stop the Ethiopian War or the 
Civil War in Spain, it stopped other im- 
pending wars, and has been unusually 
successful in bringing about agreements 
between nations outside of the realm of 
war. What the future holds in store for 
the League of Nations is not known, but 
international pacts of various kinds will 
always exist, and even if the League of 
Nations is dissolved another organization 
will take its place. The general impres- 
sion in Europe among veteran newspaper 
men is that the dictatorship era is a 
phase and dictators per se are not so 

owerful as they were. ‘5 

Zurich is the largest city in Switzer- 
land and the chief financial center of the 
Confederation. It is the richest and most 
industrial of Swiss towns, has the largest 
library in Switzerland and a beauty of 
situation which has attracted visitors 
from all over the world. It was described 
by Benvenuto Cellini 350 years ago as “a 
jewel for lustre.” It was a Free Imperial 
City in 1218, and a member of the Swiss 
Confederation in 1351. It was the capital 
of the Confederation down to the con- 
stitution of 1848. Its burgomasters were 
mayors who figured picturesquely in his- 
tory. It has two very large colleges which 
date pretty far back. One is the Cantonal 
University and the other the Polytechnic 
School. 

Winterthur is described elsewhere in a 
story in the casualty section of this 
paper. 


The Late Frank Millard 


The late F. R. Millard, who after many 
years’ service as head of the adjustment 
division with the America Fore retired 
to California to enjoy a well-earned leis- 
ure, was one of the most charming per- 
sonalities in the business, a man whom 
it was impossible to dislike. His gentle- 
ness of manner and smile made his en- 
viron a cheerful place. 

It always struck me as being remark- 
able that the general adjusters are such 
likeable persons. A tremendous contrast 
is furnished in the nature of their work 
and the type of man they really are. 
One would think that they would be 
cynics, hard-bitten. They are not. De- 
spite their amiability they are exceeding- 
ly conscientious persons in their daily 
work. They do not let their companies 
down, are not a bit soft in the details 
of the adjustment. This doesn’t mean 
that they always live up to the letter of 
the contract in the face of resentment 
by the insured. There are always cir- 
cumstances that permit a common sense 
latitude. If they were as hard as nails 
there would be a tremendous antagonism 
to fire insurance institutions growing out 
of the settlement of losses. 

I also have been struck by the com- 
panionship and friendliness of actuaries 
of the class. Although they spend their 
entire business life delving deep into the 
science of the business, most of them 
are good fellows who are anything but 
dry as dust. 

The late F. R. Millard looked like a 
Southern colonel of the Col. Carter of 
Cartersville type. At the height of his 
career he was tall, angular, carried him- 
self with distinction. For years he wore 
a mustache and a small goatee. He be- 
gan his work with the Continental in its 
Chicago office in 1871. He hadn’t been 
there very long—in fact only a few 
months—when the great fire broke out. 
Immediately, the paramount thought with 
him was the saving of the records. He 
managed to find a one-horse express 
wagon on a nearby street and with its 
assistance and that, of another boy who 
helped him carry the records to the 
wagon they were safely placed on the 
North Side, beyond the range of the fire. 

a 


Another Alberta Misfortune 

One of the reactions to Alberta’s so- 
cial credit government has been the sus- 
pension of the Hail Insurance Board of 
Alberta, Canada, which has been unable 
to get credit from the bank on the prom- 
ised guarantee of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. Discussing this situation the jour- 
nal, Canadian Insurance, says: 

“The board’s bankers for some time 
have felt that the uncollected hail taxes 
are not sufficient security for the board’s 
loan, he stated, although they do exceed 
the amount of the loan. The taxes are 
collected by the municipalities. A plan 
undertaken by the government some 
lume ago to put the hail fund on a sound 
basis has not been perfected. The gov- 
ernment has usually made a guarantee 
of about $275,000, and the provincial 
treasurer states that it is ready to do so 
this year. Z 

“The Hail Insurance Board was cre- 
ated by an act of the Alberta Legisla- 
ture in the spring of 1919. Since then if 
has paid farmers more than $15,000,000 
in losses on risks amounting to $176,- 
000,000 on 20,000,000 acres of grain. The 
loss ratio on growing grain in Alberta 
is said to be heavier than anywhere else 
on the American continent.” 

a * bs 


Insurance Frauds in Turkey 

\ccording to Turkish papers a large, 
systematic and .- hitherto — successful 
scheme to defraud a foreign company 
which writes life insurance business in 
that country was discovered, thanks to 
the conscience of a relative of an as- 
sured, The gang involved had carried on 
for some time with the complicity of 
some employes of the company and sev- 
eral physicians, Regular death certifi- 
cates had been established for people 
who were still alive. The case is now in 
court, 
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New England Fire Now 
Has $1,000,000 Capital 

NET SURPLUS OVER _ $1,000,000 

Member of SpringGeld Fire & Marine 


Group Writing Marine and All 
Fire Lines 





Announcement is made by the Spring- 
field group of fire insurance companies 
of the increase in cash capitalization to 
$1,000,000 and surplus to over $1,000,000 
for the New England Fire, Pittsfield, 
Mass., which has been a member of the 
group since July 1, 1927. 

The New England Fire was organized 
as a stock insurance corporation under 
the general insurance laws of Massachu- 
setts on November 14, 1919, with an 
authorized capital of $200,000. On De- 
cember 7, 1925, the company’s capital was 
increased to $300,000, and on September 
26, 1930, a further increase was made to 
$400,000. Now its capital is brought up 
to $1,000,000 and as stated above the sur- 
plus increased to over $1,000,000. 

With the recent approval for the com- 
pany to write ocean marine (cargo) busi- 
ness, it now writes all fire, inland marine 
and allied lines written by the other 
companies of the Springfield group in 
the United States (except Arizona and 
Mississippi, Hawaii and Alaska, though 
not yet licensed to do business in Canada. 





Fire Companies to Appeal 
Riot Decision in Wisconsin 

Six insurance companies which paid the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co. 
$2,417 under riot and civil commotion 
policies for damages to its properties re- 
sulting from the street car strike in 
June, 1934, will appeal to the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court from the judgment of the 
Circuit Court, which held that no recov- 
ery could be had against the City of Mil- 
waukee, The companies are the Northern 
Assurance, Hanover Fire, Alliance, St. 
Paul Fire & Marine, Home and Com- 
mercial Union. They are represented by 
Wolfe & Hart, Milwaukee insurance at- 
torneys. 

The suit was brought under a state 
law which permits recovery from a muni- 
cipality if it fails to take all reasonable 
steps to avert disorder. The jury found 
for the city and the trial judge denied 
a motion to set aside the verdict. The 
companies also paid several riot claims in 
Milwaukee suburbs, but action to recover 
these amounts from the suburbs has been 
held in abeyance until the Milwaukee suit 
is finally determined. Altogether about 
$6,000 is involved. 





HANOVER GENERAL AGENTS 


A. E. Gilbert, vice-president of the 
Hanover Fire, has just returned from 
a trip to Arkansas, where he named 
Shepherd & Co. of Little Rock, general 
agents for that state in which the Han- 
over will now do an agency business. 
Heretofore it has been entered in 
Arkansas for reinsurance only, 





CLAIM ADJUSTERS ELECT 


At the June meeting of company and 
Lloyd’s adjusters of claims, held in Lon- 
don, G. T. Charles, adjuster of marine 
claims for the London Assurance, and 

D. Raynor, Lloyd’s, were unanimously 
aon chairman and deputy-chairman 
respectively for the ensuing year. 





FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Fireman’s Fund have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1 a share, payable July 15 to stock 
of record July 6, 


compared with the 
is given by 
dent of the 
review of the six 
the Newark 
panying the drop in premiums has been 
a decline in 


panies have reason to feel that the 
sults of the first half of 1937 are generally 
satisfactory as far as their premium and 
loss results are concerned,” 


Kemp says, is 
turbance in 
caused by wide spread strikes and the 
fear on 


the Armstrong, 


of Buffalo, 





TO MEET AT SYRACUSE 





Underwriters Association of New York 
State to Hold Semi-Annual Meeting 
on July 13 
The semi-annual meeting of the Un- 
derwriters Association of New York State 


will be held at the Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, N, Y., next Tuesday, July 13, at 
10 a. m.,, following a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee at 9 a. m. Following 
the meeting the “Old Association” will 
hold a joint outing with the Empire 
State Pond of the Blue Goose at the 
Syracuse Yacht and Country Club at 
South Bay, Oneida Lake. Golf and other 
sports have been arranged for the after- 


noon and dinner will be served in the 
evening. 


Forrow Manager of Atlantic 
Mutual Loss Department 


F. George Forrow has joined the staff 
of the Atlantic Mutual as manager of 
its loss department to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Walter J. Falb. 

Mr, Forrow has had a long and varied 
career in marine adjusting, having had 
experience both with company and 
brokerage offices. He began his insur- 
ance career at Lloyd’s, London, in 1918 
and remained there for a pe riod of eight 
years. He came to this country in 1926 
and joined the loss department of Chubb 
& Son where he remained for a period 
of two years. He then went with Marsh 
& McLennan and for nine years was 
assistant head of their cargo claims de- 
partment, 


Kemp Seen Dewy ie in —— 


And Premiums This Year 


An unofficial estimate that fire 


comi- 
pany premiums have declined about 5% 
during the first half of this year as 


same period of 1936 
Archibald Kemp, vice-presi- 
Firemen’s of Newark, in a 
months written for 
Ledger. However, accom- 
losses so that “it would 
appear on the whole fire insurance com- 
re- 


The reduction in premium income, Mr. 
a reflection of the dis- 
general business conditions 


of general business 
at Washington or 


the part 


“that the Congress 


the state legislatures in session in various 
States may 
restrictions, or 


approve additional operating 
taxes, or both.” 


CHARLES H. WRIGHT DIES 
Charles H. Wright, 
Roth, 
N. Y., 


office manager for 
Cady Co, agency 
died Tuesday at 69. 
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Atert to changing conditions 
and needs, our organization is kept 
flexible to meet new problems and as- 
sure you adequate service. 


FIRE-AUTOMOBILE-INLAND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 
INCORPORATED 1905 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


BYRON S. WATSON 
PRESIDENT 
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Connecticut Dep’t Reviews Fire 
Companies’ Experience in 1936 


Fire insurance companies paid $226,- 
223 more in net fire claims and received 
$38,015 net fire premiums in 
Connecticut in 1936 than they did in 
1935, according to figures contained in 
the annual fire and marine insurance 
report of the Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment, a summary of which has been 
issued by Insurance Commissioner John 
C. Blackall. Net fire insurance claims 
paid in Connecticut in 1936 totaled 
$3,590,670, compared with a total of 
$3,364,447 in 1935. Net premiums re- 
ceived in Connecticut in 1936 amounted 
to $11,235,225, compared with a total of 
$11,197,210 in 1935. a : 

Total net claims paid in Connecticut 
in 1936, including fire and allied lines 
written by all licensed companies, were 


more in 











Standard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


J. A. Kexsey, President 


Statement December 31, 


CAPITAL . ° ‘ ‘ 
PREMIUM RESERVE ; , 
OTHER LIABILITIES , ° ‘ 
NET SURPLUS . . . ° : 
TOTAL ASSETS . , ° ‘ 


New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 
A 


in the above are 





C. L. Henry, Secretary 


1936 


$1,500,000.00 
1,488,604.23 








229,289.95 
3,450,793.34 
6,668,687 .52 


$60,488.02 


Securities carried at 


in various States as required by law. 





$4,598,398, compared with $4,119,916 in 
1935. Total net premium income in 19% 
from all lines was $14,466,903, compared 
with $13,623,042 in 1935. 

Two hundred and ninety fire and ma- 
rine companies reported to the Con- 
necticut Department as of December Jl, 
1936, nine more than the number that 
operated in the state and reported for 
1935, : 

The percentage of net fire claims paid 
to net premiums written in Connecticut 
rose from 30.05 in 1935 to 31.96 in 1936. 
Premiums and Losses of All Companies 

Total net fire claims incurred by the 
290 companies, including the Connecticut 
companies, on their country-wide busi- 
ness in 1936 were $302,972,227, compared 


with $250,316,283 in 1935. Premiums 
earned totaled $738,746,680, compared 
with $700,086,738 in 1935. 

Net fire claims incurred by the Con- 


necticut stock fire insurance companies 
in 1936 throughout the country increased 
from $37,896,250 in 1935 to $45,619,776 in 
1936, while their premiums earned _ros¢ 
from $106,530,974 to $110,287,531. Their 
loss ratio on country-wide business in 
1936 was 41.36%, compared with 35.57% 
in 1935. Their underwriting expense 
ratio in 1936 was 53.89%, compared with 
52.25% in 1935. 

Gross interest and rents earned by the 
Connecticut stock fire insurance com: 
panies amounted to $11,768,285, com- 
pared with $11,365,767 in 1935. " Stock- 
holders’ ae declared by them 
totaled $8,330 compared with $8- 
945,000 in isn 

The loss ratio of all fire companies, 
including the Connecticut companies, 
country-wide business increased from 
35.76% in 1935 to 41.01% in 1936. Their 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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St. Louis Fight for “In-and-Out” 


Rule May Involve Larger Areas 
By David F. Barrett 


With several affected members of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of St. 
Louis expected to exercise their right 
under the constitution and by-laws of 
the organizé ation to appeal from the 
drastic action of the association’s execu- 
ive committee on Wednesday, June 30, 
in expelling several Class 1 and a num- 
ber of Class 2 for their alleged failure 
to observe the “in-and-out” rules of the 
body as laid down by Sections 0, 6A and 
6B of Article 4 of the constitution it will 
perhaps be another two or three weeks 
Cowe a definite estimate can be made 
of the final results of the controversy 
which threatens to tear the agency rep- 
resentations of leading companies . wide 
apart. 

Insurance men in close touch with the 
situation say that not only is the fate 
of the Fire Underwriters Association of 
St. Louis in the balance, but they antici- 
pate that the local struggle will soon 
er so as to engulf not only all of 
Missouri but may involve the nation 
geperally. Defenders of the position 
tken by the executive committee say 
the fundamental issue is whether the 
established American Agency System 
shall give way to “chain-store” company 
representation, And on that basis it is 
believed that the local fight will be aired 
on the floor of the next annual meeting 
of the National Association of Insurance 
\vents, Another step will be an effort 
to obtain legislation from the next Mis- 
souri General Assembly to prevent non- 
residents from operating insurance agen- 
cies or insurance brokerage offices in 
Missouri. 

To Seek Legislation 


In this connection the executive com- 
mittee of the Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation at its meeting on June 30 passed 
a resolution calling for the appointment 
of a committee on legislation to use 
ways and means to promote legislation 
to deal with local insurance problems. It 
is antic: pated that among the legislation 
this committee will strive for is a Mis- 
souri law similar to Ohio’s non-resident 
agency statute. 

The committee also approved a memo- 
randum as follows: 

“That a committee be appointed to 
draft resolutions properly commenting 
on the attitude taken by certain com- 
panies in the situation involving Article 
4, Sections 6, 6A and 6B of 
stitution and our disapproval of 
attitude in this matter.” 

The coinplete draft of this resolution 
has not been prepared but its general 
tone will be to criticise the refusal of 
some of the most prominent members 
of the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion to go along with the association 
in its efforts to enforce the rules of the 
organization. It is expected to charge 
that the attitude of these companies was 
caused by their greed to obtain busi- 
ness outside of St. Louis. 

It may be said in defense of the com- 
panies that they probably should not be 
expected to take a final stand until the 
affected members of the association have 
made full use of the constitution and 
by-laws of the organization to obtain a 
final determination of the original dis- 
putes which involved the Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan-Case, Thomas & Marsh contro- 
versy and the application of the “in- 
and-out” rules to certain agents of the 


their 


Firemen’s fleet, the Pearl group and 
the Pacific National, 
As things have shaped themselves 


since the original ten-day notices were 
sent out by the executive committee ap- 
parently none of the association’s mem- 
bers are now agents for the Pacific 
National or the Firemen’s group, includ- 
mg the Concordia, Firemen’s, Girard 
Fire & Marine, Milwaukee Mechanics 
and Superior Fire. On the other hand 


our con-: 


the Pearl fleet, including the Eureka- 
Security, the Monarch and Pearl As- 
surance have dropped all of their non- 
member agents here and are now fully 
in accord with the rules of the Fire 
Underwriters Association as to non- 
member agents, 

It is probable that some of the Class 

and Class 2 members of the organiza- 
tion who were involved in the announce- 
ment made June 30 by President Arthur 
Felker as to the Class 1 and Class 2 
agents who had been expelled will clear 
her skirts by complying with Sections 
, 6A and 6B of Article 4. That is all 
» te association’s officers want done. 

President Felker’s announcement drew 
a sharp distinction between the members 
who had directly informed the commit- 
tee that they had no intention of drop- 
ping companies alleged to be out of line 
and those agents who were dropped 
simply because they had not notified the 
association of their intentions on the 
question of continuing to represent such 
companies. 

McCormack, 

important Charles L. 
and Frederick H. 


president of the 
Crane Agency Co., 
Kreismann were the 


Class 1 agents who officially notified the 
committee in writing they would not 
drop companies involved in the Marsh 
& McLennan-Case, Thomas & Marsh, 
Inc., controversy while on the morning 
of June 30 Yeckel-Earickson & Co.,, 
Inc., a Class 2 agent verbally notified 
the officers of the association that 
agency would not drop the New Bruns- 
wick Fire of the Home fleet or the 
Firemen’s. 

General Counsel Walter H. Bennett of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents this week sent a telegram to the 
Fire Underwriters Association of St. 
Louis asking whether the National As- 
sociation can be of help to the local 
body in connection with a possible solu- 
tion of the “in-and-out” controversy. 
Arthur Felker, president of the local 
board, wrote Mr. Bennett that he feels 
the controversy still is a local situation 
that can be worked out in accordance 
with the rules of the St. Louis associa- 
tion without the issues involved assum- 
ing wider proportion. 





Greece Prohibits Policies 


. . 

In Foreign Currencies 

A decree has been signed in Athens 

prohibiting insurance companies work- 

ing in Greece from effecting policies in 

foreign currencies. This is in accord- 

ance with the laws governing the ex- 

port of foreign exchange. An _ excep- 

tion to this new regulation has been 

made in cases in which the Bank of 
Greece has given its permission. 





Progress in Insurance Buying 


Emerges From Kindergarten to Adolescent Stage; Insurance 
Manager Elevated to Post of Executive Rank; His 
Value to Organization 


By Alvin E. Dodd, 


President, American Management Association 


In view of the increased interest being shown by insurance company executives 


in the organized buyers’ 
recent A.M.A. insurance 
of the progress made 


convention in 


movement as indicated by their large attendance at the 
Atlantic 
to date in imsurance buying is of timely interest. 


City, N. J., the following size-up 


Insurance 


managers in industrial and business concerns now hold posts of executive importance, 


most important 
stressed that they 


and their 
lines. It ts 
or agent. 

In recent years much progress has been 
made by industrial and business concerns 
in the economical and efficient buying of 
insurance. Of course, much progress can 
still be made, but | believe it is safe to 
say that insurance buying has grown 
from the kindergarten stage to the ado- 
lescent period. 

One of the most significant evidences 
of this advance is the emergence of in- 
surance buying as a d finite managerial 
function, and the elevation of the insur- 
ance manager to a position of executive 
importance comparable to comptroller, 
sales manager, and other key positions. 

This tendency is logical. Success in in- 
dustry depends very much upon intelli- 
gent buying, 3usiness has had buyers 
v.ho know their subjects thoroughly, and 
have time carefully to procure labor, ma- 

terials and supplies, It is fully as im- 
a rtant that business give the same at- 
tention to the purchase of insurance— 
one of its most complicated and technical 
acquisitions. 

Ins. 


Alert companies are therefore finding 
today that a well-organized insurance de- 
partinent is an indispensable adjunct to 
smooth and successful corporate manage- 


Manager’s Importance Recognized 


meni. They realize that the task of or- 
gan:zing, procuring, and supervising in- 
surance and related matters requires spe- 


canzed knowledge and skill—and_ above 
I, ime on the part of a responsible in- 
dividual to give it proper atten‘ion in- 
stead of sandwiching it in with other 
duties. In addition to organizing and 
buying insurance, the insurance manager 
maintains constant supervision of all de- 
tails related to insurance—renewal and 





contribution, the 
do not eliminate 


author points out, is along educational 


the function of insurance broker 


checking of policies, preparation of re- 
ports, inspection of properties and oper- 
ations, adjustment of losses, and similar 
routine but vitally important matters. 

Xegular inspection of properties by 
some one responsible for insurance often 
brings to light surprising facts concern- 
ing insurance and hazards. For example, 
after Gne company organized an insur- 
ance department it found that very often 
during the ordinary course of its business, 
buildings were erected and equipment in- 
stalled without these changes reaching 
the company’s books until a month or 
six weeks had elapsed. Meanwhile the 
property was, according to existing poli- 
cies, entirely unprotected. 

Another concern discovered that ma- 
chinery insured in one group of build- 
ings was not covered at all after it had 
been transferred to another group, The 
oversight was entirely the fault of in- 
sufficient attention given to the pur- 
chase of insurance. 

Consequential Losses 

So-called consequential losses — losses 
which follow as a natural sequence of 
direct damage, but not directly due to 
that damage—often run into large fig- 
ures. Asa rule they are entirely unfore- 
seen, and require careful consideration 
by some one well-versed in insurance 
problems if a firm desires complete pro- 
tection. Thus, in a recent instance a 
large department store had to pay dam- 
ages of $15,000 because it sold a woman 
a dipilatory preparation from the use 
of which she lost her eyesight. The 
manufacturer had been forced into bank- 
ruptcy by similar suits, leaving the store 
to bear the burden. A trained insur- 

(Continued on Page 34) 








Aetna Fire Opens New 
Building in Philadelphia 


building of the Aetna 
Fire group at 425 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, located in the heart of the city’s 
insurance district. The 
purchased last Fall and has been com- 
pletely renovated inside and out under 
the supervision of Vice-President E. J. 
Sloan, 


New four-story 


structure was 


Connecticut Review 

(Continued from Page 16) 
rose 
1936. 


from 


Gross 


underwriting expense ratio 
49.72% in 1935 to 50.36% in 


interest and rents earned by all the 
companies totaled $90,251,814 in 1936, 
compared with $79,101,741 in 1935. Divi- 


dends declared by the companies in 1936 
amounted to $101,873,542, compared with 
$110,085,612 in 1935. These latter figures 
represent dividends paid to policyholders 
as well as stockholders and net remit- 
tances to their home offices by United 
States branches of foreign companies. 
Connecticut stock fire insurance com- 
panies made an underwriting profit on 
their country-wide business of $5,676,181 
in 1936, compared with $13,085,536 in 
1935. The underwriting profit of all the 
companies on country-wide business was 
$65,780,699 in 1936, compared with $101,- 
879,464 in 1935. The investment gain in 
surplus of the Connecticut companies in 
1936 was $46,500,162, compared with $30,- 
121,902 in 1935, while that of all the 
companies was $272,096,066, compared 


with $231,339,353 in 1935. 





OLD COLONY DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Old Colony of Boston 
have declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $5 a share, payable July 1 to 
stock of record June 21. 
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New Eng land Agents’ 


Wilson nas Cooperation With 


Washington on Insurance Matters 


importance 
Amer- 


the present 

as a factor 
casualty insurance 
Owen Wilson, president 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, in an address delivered 
last Friday before the annual meeting 
of the New England Associations of 
Insurance Agents at the Mt. Washing- 
ton Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. H. He 
outlined the set-up of the National As- 
sociation’s own Washington service of- 
fice, urged use of it by agents and 
then listed the many ways in which 
government activities have a direct bear- 
ing upon the insurance business today. 
He asked cooperation with the govern- 
ment on insurance rather than an atti- 
tude of opposition to plans. 

Describing the work of the Stock 
Company Association, formed to handle 
the insurance of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, Mr. Wilson said: 

“The bylaws of the Stock Company 
Association have now been liberalized so 
as to include the business of the Federal 
Housing Administration. It is small at 
the present time, but as more foreclos- 
ures are made, it will gradually increase. 
It is through your National Association 
that every agent obtains 50% of the reg- 
ular commission on defaulted premiums, 
full commission where the HOLC is 
forced to foreclose, and full commission 
on business of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. The latter bureau has no 
interest in or control of the insurance 
on properties until such time as fore- 
closure becomes necessary. 


Favors Admitting Foreign Co.’s to SCA 


“In connection with these two admin- 
istrations, a serious situation has arisen 
in regard to the United States depart- 
ments of foreign companies. The Stock 
Company Association admits only Amer- 
ican companies. Now the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration apparently has no 
objection to having its business carried 
in regularly admitted foreign companies, 
and unless they are admitted to the 
SCA, it appears that these companies 
will form a pool of their own. In my 
opinion, and this is personal and not of- 
ficial, these companies which have been 
domiciled in our midst for many years 
through their United States departments, 
employ thousands of our fellow country- 
men, pay their just taxes, support the 
underwriting and conservation organiza- 
tions, and afford their facilities to thou- 
sands of American agents, should be ad- 
mitted to the SCA. I hope that they will 
be, and thus avoid the forming of an- 
other pool, 

“Our contacts in Washington have 
forced us to the conclusion that we must 
temporize and adjust ourselves to a 
changing condition. We have stood al- 
ways on the theory that open competi- 
tion is essential to our business. We 
hesitated about assisting in the organi- 
zation of the SCA, but it has worked. In 
dealing with the Washington scene, we 
have to admit that we and our compa- 
nies must work in unison to satisfy the 
demands of Government bureaus, and at 
the same time, protect the interests of 
our members, 

“There is a distinct need of coordi- 
nated effort in conjunction with the pe- 
culiar demands of these bureaus. For 
example, the Resettlement Administra- 
tion projects call for a distinct type of 
coverage, They are of a new type of con- 
struction, as nearly fireproof as is pos- 
sible, and deserve a new classification. 
To rate such projects as farm risks is 
ridiculous, but since they are in sections 
remote from cities, that was done. Offi- 
cials of the administration insisted on a 
rate and form satisfactory to them, but 


Emphasis on 
of Washington 
ican fire and 
placed by W. 


in 


was 





W. OWEN WILSON 
it was a mutual pool which finally 
grabbed the business, The stock com- 


panies have now presented a form which 
it is hoped will be satisfactory to the 
administration, but it continues to advise 
its units to buy non-stock coverage. 
“This Resettiement Administration has 
proven that a broader attitude must be 
assumed by our companies in supplying 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Convention at Bretton Woods 


Direct Selling Often Results in 
Inadequate Protection Says Hewitt 


Charles C. Hewitt, member of the 
Boston agency and brokerage firm of 
Boit, Dalton, Church & Hamilton and 
one of the strong supporters of the 
newly organized Service Men’s Protec- 
tive Association in Massachusetts, 


brought his program for meeting the 
competition of mnon-agency, non-stock 
insurers to the Summer meeting of the 
New England Asscciations of  Insur- 
ance Agents at the Mt. Washington 
Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. H., last Sat- 
urday morning. Mr. Hewitt feels that 


stock companies and agents, in meeting 


have not placed suf- 


price competition, 
ficient emphasis upon its effect on the 
individual buyer. 

The urge to price buying, said Mr. 
Hewitt, comes from no deep-seated 
fault of the commission selling system 
either on the part of the companies or 
agents or brokers, but from econom‘c 
forces. With every cut in expenses to 
make income exceed outgo, insurance is 
in the front line trenches for at.ention 
he asserted. 

“There is an economic force which 
is with us to stay for a while that is 


driving prudent buyers to price purchas- 
ing in insurance and which will continue 
to drive them in that direction unless 
we can show them that the price they 
thus pay does not always bring them 
what they think they are purchasing,” 
continued Mr. Hewitt. 


Higher Living Costs Lead to Search 
for Cheaper Insurance 


“It is not the taxes which our busi- 
ness pays at present that need alarm 
us. It is the taxes that the buyers of 
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349 FIRE AND CASUALTY 


COMPANIES 


have made arrangements with 


FIRST BANCREDIT CORPORATION 


so that their agents may use the 


“gj bj bi ; Plow” 


OF INSTALLMENT FINANCING OF 
INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


A GENTS: Offer this plan to your next assured and see 


the results yourself. Get full particulars from one of the 
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CHARLES C. 


HEWITT 


inurance pay. Those 
an endless chain of sacrificing quality 
for price. Almost everybody tries to 
offset their added tax load by getting 
the other fellow’s product at less than 
he ought to sell it for. 

“Lower net rents, investment income 
and profits all along the line are the 
result. Insurance, though a vitally im- 
portant factor to people of responsi- 
bility, is one of the most intangible pur- 
chases from a benefit standpoint. It is 
natural then that, unadvised as to the 
dangers of quality reduction and _ scope 
of protection, the hurried insurance 
buyer should be a set-up for the price 
seller. 

“We today are classed as ‘middle- 
men’—as people who add to the cost of 
an insurance policy. Those who preach 
that gospel emphasize the fact that the 
price of insurance can be reduced by 
eliminating our commission. That is 
very true—the price can be reduced, 
but the more important tact 1s never 
developed: namcly, that the scope of 
the coverage is reduced in many in- 
stances even more than the price is. 
Agency companies could doubtless re- 
duce their cost for insurance and still 
give uS our commission as a gratuity 
if they could escape the added loss 
possibilities of the broadened contracts 
which we deliver. 


taxes are starting 


Producers Force Broader Coverage 


“Who is it but the agent or broker 
that seeks to make the company give 
all that it will. give if it has to give it 
for the price charged? Each time an 
agent or broker enlarges the scope of 
the contract and makes it fit the in- 
dividual needs of the client, irrespective 
of whether it happens to suit a given 
company’s own underwriting policy, you 
may mark it down as a fact that the 
potential loss possibility of the company 
has been increased, and the protection 
of the assured has been enlarged. That, 
of course, adds to the cost of the com- 
pany which does business through the 
agent or broker. Why do we not pub- 
licize that fact? Why do we not list 
and accumulate the numerous instances 
of inadequate protection resulting from 
direct selling? We do not have to 
wait for a loss to occur to discover in- 
adequate insurance protection; the ex- 
amination of the directly written con- 
tracts now will prove it. 

“Do not worry about waking up the 


(Continued on Page 22) 











e only protection against this 
Yenace is adequate insurance. 


Protect your clients with the 

America Fore Combined or 
Comprehensive Automobile 
Policies. 
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A. H. Garnjost Dies; 
Was in N. Y. Assembly 


HEADED INSURANCE COMMITTEE 





Westchester Insurance and Real Estate 
Broker Served at Albany for 
Twelve Years 





Funeral services were held Sunday 
afternoon in Yonkers for Alexander 
Hamilton Garnjost, lawyer and insurance 
aud real esiate broker, who served as 
assemblyman in Albany from the fourth 
district of Westchester County from 1923 
to 1936. He died last Friday at St. John’s 
Riverside Hospital in Yonkers at the 
age of 43 following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. A Republean, Mr, Garnjost 
served for some years as chairman of 
the Assembly Insurance Committee and 
was well known to insurance men 
throughout the state. As Insurance Com- 
mittee head he was the co-author of many 
bills which passed the state legislature 
to go on the statute books. 

Mr. Garnjost was born in Yonkers, a 
son of Fred A. Garnjost, realtor, and 
Bertha A, Beutler Garnjost. After he 
was graduated from Cornell University 
in 1917 he served in the World War as 
a lieutenant in the 22nd Infantry. After 
the war he entered Columbia University 
Law School, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1923. 

Mr. Garnjost was a former director in 
the Central National Bank, a director 
of the Garnjost Realty Co., a member 
of Beta Theta Pi fraternity, the Yonkers 
City Club and the Westchester Bar As- 
sociation. He lived at 20 Chatfield Road. 

Surviving, besides his father, are his 
wife, the former Elizabeth Conolly; 
three brothers, Fred W. Garnjost, of the 
Bronx; William Tecumseh Sherman 
Garnjost, of Yonkers, and Stanley Liv- 
ing sston Garnjost, of Old Greenwich, 
Conn., and two sisters, Mrs. Oscar Wag- 
ner, of Yonkers, and Mrs. John E. Puhl- 
man, of Salem, Ore. 


INSURANCE TENNIS TEAM WINS 

The New York Insurance Tennis Club 
won its second straight victory of the 
season when it defeated the Federa] Re- 
serve Bank team recently by six matches 
to one. The games were played at the 
Arrowhead Tennis Club in the Bronx. 
The insurance doubles team of R. Tay- 
lor and B. Harnett mete B. Gabright 
and N, zoanson, 6-1, 6-3; Taylor de- 
feated B. Gabright, 6-1, bo: B. Harnett 
defeated N. Johnson, 6-0, 6- 1; W. Jones 
defeated R. Reidel, 6-3, 6-4; Ben Gold 
defeated G. Eddy, 3-6, 6-4, 6-4, and B. 
Kaiser defeated R. Bullock, 6-1, 2-6, 6-2. 
The only match lost was when R. San- 
ders of the Federal Reserve Bank de- 
feated N. Wyckoff, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3. 


TENNIS TOURNAMENT ENTRIES 


The Insurance Athletic Association of 
New York announces that entries are 
now open for the New York singles 
tennis championship. Entries will close 
August 25. Those who are desirous of 
entering this tournament should com- 
municate with either Edward Thiele of 
the North British & Mercantile, 150 
William Street, or Henry U. Meyer of 
the Fidelity & Deposit, 99 John Street. 
Brooklyn entries will be taken by Curley 
Ellsworth O’Brien or A. B. Leill, 154 
Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
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E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Has Designed 
and Sold Many Yachts; and 
Won Many Races 
One of the young insurance brokers 
in Boston who is best known to the 
general public is E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., 
who has been winning yacht races 





ARTHUR SHUMAN, JR. 


around Marblehead Neck ever since he 
was a small boy and who has also won 
distinction as a yacht broker. 

He supervised the details connected 
with the Diesel auxiliary installation in 
the “M” Sloop Valiant for William T. 
Aldrich, and also rigging changes and 
new sail plans for practically all of the 
eight meter boats at Marblehead, includ- 
ing the “Thisbee,” owned by Charles 
Francis Adams, former Secretary of the 
Navy, and a director of the John Han- 
cock and of the Employers’ Liability. 

Among his recent sales was the 139- 
foot overall Diesel auxiliary schooner 
“Sachem,” the 86-foot twin screw power 
yacht “Paladin” and among his foreign 
importation of yachts was a new 30 
square meter yacht from Sweden. 

Mr. Shuman is a grandson of the late 

A. Shuman who was one of Boston’s 
famous merchants and was president of 
Boston City Hospital Board, EK A. 
Shuman, Jr.’s office is at 40 Center Street, 
30ston. 


GEORGE C. JOHNSTON DIES 

George C. Johnston, insurance and 
real estate oat sa in Jackson Heights 
and Elmhurst, L. L, died this week in 
the Memorial Hospital at the age of 75 
after an illness of two months. He left 
the circulation department of the New 
York Sun in 1912 to enter insurance and 
real estate. Surviving are his widow, 
two daughters and three sons. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
Twenty-five years ago Joseph M. 
3yrne, prominent Newark, N. J., agent 

and member of the Newark City Com- 
mission, won high and broad jumps at 
games held in Allenhurst as part of 
Fourth of July celebration. He was a 
member of the Notre Dame track team. 
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Property Life Co. Bill 
Passes Illinois Assembly 


The Illinois Assembly last week passed 
the Senate bill providing for the licens- 
ing of property life insurance companies. 
The measure now goes to the Governor 
for his signature. The New York legis- 
iature some weeks ago approved the idea 
of property life insurance and Dr. Hans 
Heymann, who launched the movement 
in this country, is now completing or- 
ganization of the company which will be 
incorporated in New York and admitted 
to Illincis and some other states as per- 
mission to write this new form of de- 
preciation coverage is granted. 


HEADS HOLIDAY COMMITTEE 

S. P. Ratchford, vice-president of Jos. 
M. Byrne Co. of Newark, N. J., was 
chairman of the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion committee of the Village of South 
Orange. This annual celebration by the 
village is attended by 10,000 to 15,000 
residents of Essex County. Mr, Ratch- 
ford’s arrangements this year provided 
a continuous all-day program, including 
a field day and swimming meet for the 
children, two ball games, a boxing and 
‘wrestling show, a parachute «jump, band 
concert and at dark, ‘a gigantic fireworks 
display. The program was financed by 
the South Orange Civic Association, of 
which Mr, Ratchford is president. 


TRI-COUNTY AGENTS OUTING 

Local agents of Hunterdon, Sussex 
and Warren Counties, N. J., are looking 
forward to a large attendance at the 
tri-county insurance outing to be held 
at Villa Sunset, Lake Susquehanna, 
Blairstown, N. J., on Wednesday, July 
14. Agents, special agents and other 
company men are invited. There will be 
a luncheon followed by sporting events 
in the afternoon. The committee consists 
of Albert B. Craig, president of the Tri- 
County Association; F. Roy Baxter, C. 
A. Reger, W. R. Sprague and James 
C. Jamieson. 


TO WED JOSEPH O. KREMER 

Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Miss Geraldine Storm, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Raymond W. 
Storm of Pelham Manor and New York, 
to Joseph O. Kremer, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Brainerd Kremer of Montclair, 
N. J. Both J. O. Kremer and his father 
are associated with the well known in- 
surance brokerage house of Stark- 
weather & Shepley in New York. J. B. 
Kremer was formerly a deputy manager 
for the Liverpool & London & Globe. 
His son was graduated in 1936 from Wil- 
liams College. 


NO JULY 4 LOSSES IN NEWARK 

The Newark Fire Department reports 
that it did not have a single fire alarm 
over the July 4 weekend due to fire- 
works or firecrackers. This is the first 
year that such a record was ever at- 
tained and is due to the recent passage 
of the law at Trenton prohibiting the 
general sale of fireworks. 


AMER. EQUITABLE DIVIDENDS 

Directors of the American Equitable 
of the Corroon & Reynolds group have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 40 cents a share, and an extra divi- 
dend of 10 cents a share, both payable 
July 24 to stockholders of record July 15. 
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CHICAGO BOARD RATE LICENSE 
The Chicago Board of 


writers has received its 


Fire Under. 
certificate of 
authority to act as a rating org ganization 


under the rate regulation section of the 
new Illinois insurance code. While the 
Chicago board is made up entirely of 
stock fire companies and agents it js 
prepared to furnish its rating service to 
other forms of carriers. Members of the 
American Mutual Alliance may use the 
board’s facilities or may set up their 
own bureau. The New England Factor 
Mutuals are being handled through the 
Manufacturers Mutual of Providence 
R. I., and likely will set up their own 
organizations. 


N. J. AGENTS MEET SEPT. 16-17 


The annual convention of the Ney 
Underwriters at 
Berkeley-Carteret, 


scheduleld for 


Jersey Association of 
the Hotel 
Park, is 


Friday, September 


Asbury 
Thursday and 
16-17. The hotel was 
insured for the last year in the Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutuals but is now back 
in the stock fire insurance fold through 
the joint efforts of the Monmouth 
County local board, the New Jersey 
Field Club and the Business Develop- 
ment Office. Membership in the New 
Jersey association now totals 653 
agencies, 

N. J. SPECIALS } MEET JULY 12 

The New Jersey Special Agents’ As- 
sociation will meet Monday, July 
12, at the Suburban Golf Club, near 
Elizabeth, N. J. Dinner will be 
at 6:30 p. m., to be followed by a short 
business meeting. Floyd Hamma, warden 
of the Essex County Penitentiary, wil 
be the speaker of the evening. 


next 


served 


R. S. JILLSON APPOINTED 

G. P. Bartenfeld Inc., of 26 Platt Street, 
New York, and 189 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Robert S. Jillson as head of its 
marine underwriting and production de- 
partment. The appointment of Mr. Jill- 
son completes the facilities of the agency 
for writing and serving all lines of ma- 
rine, fire, surety and casualty business 





APPOINT JOHN WAECHTLER 

John Wacchtler, formerly with th 
New York branch office of the Commer- 

cial Union, has been appointed an inland 
marine agent in New York City for the 
Central Union of the Scottish Union & 
National Group. His office is at 116 
John Street. 


FORM SALES PROMOTION FIRM 


Robert C. Straub, formerly advertising 
Service manager of the National Under- 
writer and busine ss manager of the Acci- 
dent and Health Review, has joined El 
Pihl in forming Pihl and Straub, 29 E 
Madison Street, Chicago. The new of 
ganization will specialize in sales promo- 
tion, handling contests, sales bulletins, 
prizes and general sales developmen! 
plans from the standpoint of effectivé 
stimulation of agents. They are_ the 
originators of sales contests in Nu-Colot. 
Recently Mr. Straub was associated with 

3elnap and Thompson, Chicago sales 
promotion agency. 
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Court on Mortgagee’s Rights 
Under Participating Agreement 


The owner of a bond and mortgage for 
$32,000, a first lien on a Westchester 
County, N. Y., property, assigned them 
to the New York Title & Mortgage Co. 
bya participating agreement giving it the 
senior interest to the extent of $22,000. 
The junior participating interest was pur- 
chased by one Colin. Mr. Weiner had 
become the owner of the mortgaged 
premises. Fire policies had been issued 
by the Sentinel Fire for $10,000 and the 
Rhode Island for $22,000. The premises 
were damaged by fire. The amount of 
loss was disputed. Weiner sued on the 
policies, which had a mortgagee clause 
making loss payable to the Title & Mort- 
gage Co. Without consulting Colin, the 
assignee Of the junior participating 
interest, the defendants entered into an 
appraisal and an award of $8,832 was 
made. 

The Federal District Court for South- 
ern New York held Colin was bound by 
the appraisal. Colin appealed on the 
ground that he should have had notice of 
the appraisal and been allowed to prove 
at the trial that the fire loss was greater 
than the amount awarded. The Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Weiner v. 
Sentinel Fire, 97 F. (2d) 286, affirmed 
the judgment of the trial court. 

The court said: “Under the partici- 
pating agreement we are dealing with, 
the Title & Mortgage Company was giv- 
en an irrevocable power to represent all 
persons interested in the mortgage sub- 
ject only to accountability, and any losses 
under the policy were payable only to it. 
Consequently it might invoke and become 
subject to the appraisal to fix the loss, 
and might in the absence of fraud, which 
was not claimed to have existed, bind all 


Four Sigmon Brothers in 


Business Matched by Taylors 


Paul Revere Sigmon is one of four 


brothers who operate the agency of 
Sigmon Brothers in Roanoke, Va. He 
also has two sisters who used to be 


connected with the agency. Among the 
companies in his agency is the City of 

New York, one of the Home of New 
York group. While attending the an- 
nual meeting of the Virginia Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at Old Point 
Comfort recently he dropped into head- 
quarters of that group in charge of 
Arthur Borg, advertising manager for 
the group, and Herbert C. Taylor, Vir- 
ginla state agent. 

He was telling of the number of 
brothers in his agency and of the former 
connection of his two sisters with it, 
Mr. Taylor came pretty near to matching 
him. “There are four of us brothers 
in the insurance business, and there are 
two more who used to be in the busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Taylor. One of Mr. 
Taylor’s brothers is Charles G, Taylor, 
a vice-president of the Metropolitan Life. 
Another, James Q. Taylor, is assistant 
secretary of the Northwestern National 
of Minneapolis. George G. Taylor is 
another brother who used to be with the 
Mutual Life of New York at Richmond 
and is now with the Metropolitan at 
Atlanta. 


HEADS VIRGINIA POND 

R. C. Rice, Phoenix of London, was 
elected most loyal gander of the Vir- 
gina pond of the Blue Goose at its an- 
nual splash last week. He was also 
named delegate to the grand nest to be 
held at Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Other officers were elected as follows: 
R. F. Rushin, Home of New York, super- 
visor of the flock; John W. Kessler, Vir- 
gina Fire & Marine, custodian of the 
goslings; Albert C. Word, Louis E. Eng- 
lish, Inc., guardian of the pond; W. C. 
Saunders, Fireman’s Fund, treasurer; E. 
. Stover, secretary. 


parties to the loss thus adjusted. Colin, 
therefore, had no independent right to 
litigate the amount of loss as fixed by 
the appraisers. Since the award was 
far less than $22,000, the senior interest 
in the mortgage, only that interest was 
entitled to receive anything from the in- 
surance companies.” 








C. A. Bickerstaff, Atlanta, 
Is Killed by Lightning 


Funeral services were held Tuesday at 
Atlanta, Ga., for Charles A. Bickerstaff, 
manager of the Southern department of 
the Fireman’s Fund group, who was 
killed by lightning Sunday while at the 
East Lake Country Club. His son, 
Charles A. Bickerstaff, Jr., also a mem- 
ber of the golf foursome, was severely 
shocked. Fifty-two years of age, Mr. 
3ickerstaff has been in insurance since 
1906. He served the Atlanta Home for 
several years and when the company 


was reinsured in 1915 by the Fireman’s 
Fund he became assistant manager of 
the Southern department. In 1927 he 
was made joint manager and in 1929 
became sole manager. For years he was 
active in the South-Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association, serving for two years 
as president. He was also a member 
of various committees of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 





Directors of the Globe & Rutgers Fire 
have declared the regular semi-annual 
dividend of $2.50 a share on the second 
preferred stock, payable September 1 to 
stockholders of record August 31. 


™ ae are not 


the most Important Thing 


Atlantic has no stockholders and shares profits with its policy- 


holders. 


For 94 out of $5 years, and for 82 years without in- 


terruption since 1855, profits in varying amounts have been 
] ying 


returned to participating policyholders, 


But dividends are not the first thing to look for in an insurance 


policy. 


We should not want you to offer business to Atlantic 


simply because your clients might reduce the cost of their in- 


surance by their share in profits. 


The most important appeal that we can make to you as a compe- 


tent broker is that Atlantic is a conservative, thoroughly sea- 


soned, legal reserve company, established in 1842, which will 


cooperate with you in giving your clients unquestioned secur- 


itv, non-assessability, and the highest type of service. 


If, in addition to these features, Atlantic can also offer your 


clients a share in profits, you have a right to consider the value 


to you and to them of this extra inducement. 
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Washington 


(Continued from Page 18) 
Government officials with statistics which 
will aid them in preparing proper regu- 
lations, A notable case in point is the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Officials 
of that bureau have said that they are 
not being supported by the stock insur- 
ance companies in their efforts to pro- 
vide adequate coverage for the carriers 
which operate under the Act, They make 
a distinct threat that unless the most 
responsible companies will comply with 
their demand, they will inaugurate a 
Government insurance fund, which would 
serve as a precedent for other Govern- 
ment funds. 

“The chief complaint of lack of co- 
operation on the part of the insurance 
companies is directed against the cas- 
ualty and surety companies. That these 
companies recognize the necessity for 
action is indicated by their recent estab- 
lishment of a Washington bureau. Such 
an office undoubtedly was demanded, and 
we have reason to hope that some of 
the kinks in the Washington situation 
will be ironed out through it. 

“Many of the questions which are 
brought before our own Washington 
office should be passed upon by company 
organizations, Such questions, obvi- 
ously, are without the purview of the 
agency organization. At this time, there 
is work to be done with the Resettle- 
ment Administration, Bureau of Motor 
Carriers, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Maritime Commission, Electric 
Home and Farm Authority, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and other similar bureaus. 


Cooperating With the Government 


“We should not be jockeyed into a 
position of having to undertake to force 
our companies to provide for these bu- 
reaus the coverage, rate and forms they 
need. For example, the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration requires contract 
bonds for contractors for the construc- 
tion of complete rural electrical distribu- 
tion systems operating under it. W. 
Herbert Stewart of Chicago, able chair- 
man of the National Association’s surety 
committee, in conjunction with our Wash- 
ington office, studied the rate, which the 
Tower Rating Bureau promulgated at 
the maximum construction contract rate, 
came to the conclusion that it was in ex- 
cess of the hazard involved, and recom- 
mended that it be reduced. 

“The Tower Bureau in the beginning 
was adamant, but at last gave in under 
the pressure, and promulgated the rate 
recommended by the surety committee. 
Millions of dollars are to be expended 
by the Government within the next few 
years on this work, and unless we had 
been able to secure an equitable rate, 
there is small doubt that a Government 
indemnity fund would have been set up. 

“The Government officials are so ap- 
preciative of our cooperation that they 
are willing to furnish our Washington 
office with advance information on the 
contracts let by the Administration. 
This information is not now available to 
the service offices of the surety compa- 
nies in Washington, The result is that 
now, whenever a contract is let, our 
Washington office immediately transmits 
the information to the association in the 
state where the project is to be per- 
formed, and our members are in position 
to develop the surety bond business in 
the location of the risk.” 





PIEDMONT FIRE NAMES COWAN 

Charles H. Cowan has been appointed 
general agent of the Piedmont Fire, a 
member of the Aetna Fire Group, for 
the State of Oklahoma. Mr. Cowan will 
have his headquarters in the Mercantile 
Building, Oklahoma City. For the past 
fifteen years Mr. Cowan has supervised 
Oklahoma as state agent for a promi- 
nent fire insurance company. He re- 
cently resigned his position to establish 
his own general agency. 











insurance-wise enables you to crash through “sales resis- 


tance” and “ace” your competitors’ efforts. 


Speaking of timely service, have you told your clients 
and prospects about seasonal lines like Automobile, 
Personal Effects, Rain Insurance, Golfers’ Equipment? 
We will gladly furnish you attractive literature and selling 
suggestions on these covers. Write our Business-Building 


Department, 150 William Street, New York. 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


WRITING FIRE AND 47 RELATED COVERS 








Hewitt on Selling 
(Continued from Page 18) 
direct writer to this fact. It will cost 
him money to include that service in his 
contract. It will cost money in two 
ways: First, he will have to pay compe. 
tent people to do a better job for the 
assured, and next, he will have to stand 


the added loss possibilities which the 
competent job of protecting the assured 
produces. On the average and over q 
period this will tell in his loss ratio and 
will tell in his price. 

“There is no black magic about the 
price reduction of the direct seller, 
True, he attempts to select, but as in- 
surance rate-making becomes more in- 
telligent, the rates on the poor risks 
will be made adequate and the extra 
loading will be taken out of the good 
risks. That process has been under 
way for years now, and it is beginning 
to show. The end of it is the end of 
the so-called ‘preferred risk’ from a 
rate standpoint. This has been a tre- 
mendous weakness in our business, but 
it is under way to correction. With that 
eliminated, the direct seller’s price prob- 
lem resolves itself into the elimination 
of your commission and at the same 
time the elimination of the service you 
render. 

“Many stock insurance company men 
worry about agency mutuals which pay 
less commission than they pay. If they 
take the extra loading out of the rates 
on the so-called preferred risks, the 
problem will resolve itself into a ques- 
tion of service among sellers. If the 
lower income of the commission seller 
of the agency mutual enables him to 
provide brains and experience capable 
of beating the brains and experience of 
the higher commissioned stock scller, 
they ought to win. Certainly it is not 
the unequal fight that the competition 
of the direct seller presents. 

“Facts such as these should be brought 
out by the agent, broker and the com- 
pany for which he sells. You can hard- 
ly expect the direct-writing company 
to be philanthropic enough to do it. 

“Many of you may feel that, because 
you are competent and able to convince 
your clients of the truth of what I 
have just said, you have nothing to 
worry about from the direct seller. It 
should be plain to any one thinking it 
through that, as an institution, the sys- 
tem which supports insurance agents 
and brokers will finally survive only if 
the average of these classes is compe- 
tent enough to justify existence. We 
have long struggled for qualification 
laws. We are entitled to agents’ and 
brokers’ qualification requirements which 
will on the average keep our services 
so vital and dependable that the public 
will not dispense with them in favor 
of direct buying. 

“The comforts of civilization are sel- 
dom found in factory to consumer prod- 
ucts. It is the personal fitting and ad- 
justing and tuning up which makes the 
product pleasing and comforting to the 
individual consumer. We need more and 
not fewer competent middlemen if the 
public is going to have the refinements 
and comforts possible in their consump- 
tion and use of products, including in- 
surance.” 





LOCAL AGENCY 62 YEARS OLD 

Fountain & Sons, Inc., of Hackensack, 
N. J., well-known insurance and_ real 
estate office, is now sixty-two years old. 
It was started in 1875 by Charles S. 
Fountain, father of Fred M. Fountain 
and Charles S. Fountain, formerly Ju- 
nior, who now are active in the firm. 
Since last September Fred M. Fountain, 
Jr., has been in their employ. His father 
is a charter member of the Real Estate 
League of New Jersey and president of 
the Hackensack Real Estate Board. Mr. 
Fountain is also president of the Bergen 
County agents’ association. 
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Regular Local Agents Held Not 
Employes Under Social Security 


Dp. S. Bliss, Deputy Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, has informed the Con- 
tinental and the Fidelity & Casualty of 
the America Fore group that under the 
form of contracts submitted and under 
the circumstances indicated at a hearing 
on May 13, agents of these companies 
are not “employes” of the companies for 
purposes of the taxes imposed under 
Titles VIII and IX of the Social Security 
Act. Referring to the hearing and to a 
memorandum submitted by President 
B, M. Culver, Commissioner Bliss in his 
letter says: 

‘It is stated that the agents under con- 
tract with the companies constituting the 
‘America Fore’ group are not restricted 
to placing insurance and renewals ex- 
clusively with such companies, but may, 
if they so desire, place the ‘America Fore’ 
insurance and indemnity group insurance 
solicited by them with any other com- 
pany that will accept the business. In 
seneral, the policy forms and premium 
rates are prescribed by statutory author- 
ity and promulgated by rating bureaus of 
which the ‘America Fore’ companies are 
members. 

Agents Have Full Control of Business 

“The agents are expected to conform 
to these forms and rates. Where there is 
a divergence from an established form 
and rate, however, it is customary for 
the agents to submit it to the companies 
for acceptance or rejection. In all cases, 
the rights of the companies are limited 
to such acceptance or rejection and they 
have no redress in the event the agents 
find it desirable to place the business 
elsewhere. The agents exercise full con- 
trol over the business procured by them 
and the parties seeking insurance cover- 
age are the patrons of the agencies and 
not of the insurance companies. 

‘It is further stated that expenses in- 
curred in the conduct and maintenance 
of an agency are paid by the agent and 
not by the company or companies of the 
‘America Fore’ group with which the 
agent is under contract. It is provided 
in the two contracts submitted by Mr. 
Johnson that the companies shall not be 
responsible for rentals, transportation 
facilities, clerk hire, solicitors’ fees, ad- 
vertising, personal local license fees, ad- 
justment by the agent of losses under 
policies issued by the agent or any other 
agency expenses whatsoever. 

“It is also noted that expirations and 
agency records are the property of the 
agent and that all right, title and interest 
therein may be sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of by the agent. In addition to 
soliciting insurance, it is stated that many 
of the agents in question engage in other 
business pursuits, namely, real estate, 
law, banking, etc. 

“You are advised that agents soliciting 
business for the Continental Insurance 
Co. of New York and the Fidelity & 
Casualty Co., of New York, under the 


—_—__ 








_ NEBR. FARM FIRES DROP 

State Fire Marshal Davis of Nebraska 
reports that there have been fewer farm 
fires this Spring than for three years 
Preceding and while there have been 
too many losses of hatcheries and brood- 
@s they have fallen off one-half from 
the bad record of 1936. Oil burner fires 
ave been more frequent this Spring 
and some have been serious. Weather 
conditions have perhaps had an influ- 
ence on the number and character of 
hres. Fire losses in May of this year, 
a reported totaled $99,888, of which 
almost exactly two-thirds was losses on 
uildings and one-third on contents. The 
total fire waste for the preceding month 
tan to $170,000 and for May, 1936 to 
$144,800. The properties involved in 
May, 1937 fires carried an appraised 
Valuation of $1,570,000 and carried in- 
surance for $1,573,000, 





form of contracts submitted and under 
the circumstances indicated above, are 
not ‘employes’ of such companies for 
purposes of the taxes imposed under 
Titles VIIT and IX of the Social Security 
Act. If agents of other fire insurance 
companies comprising the ‘America Fore’ 
group solicit insurance under contracts 
similar to that of the Continental Insur- 
ance Co. of New York and under the 
conditions set forth above, such agents 
are likewise not ‘employes’ of the com- 
panies within the meaning of Titles VIII 
and IX of the act.” 


Louisville Agents Fear 


Attack on Commission Rate 


Many rumors have been heard and 
considerable discussion has been in- 
dulged in by local agents and field men 
in the Louisville, Ky., territory, regard- 
ing the matter of commissions, it being 


understood that the commission com- 
mittee of the Western Underwriters 
Association has been considering an- 


other investigation of commissions paid 
in the Louisville territory, which is an 
accepted commission territory, but 
nothing definite is forthcoming as to 
when, how, why or where. 

One local agent, in an argument fa- 
voring present commissions in Louis- 
ville, contended that high commissions 
are needed there duc to the large num- 


ber of agents and solicitors as a result 
of the company demand for representa- 
tion, resulting in so many people being 
in the business, that the average per 
agent and solicitor in Louisville is ex- 
tremely low, in fact less than $150 per 
month for solicitors and agents com- 
bined, 





E. W. ELWELL IN ENGLAND 

Edward W. Elwell, assistant manager 
of the United States offices of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance and of the Car & 
General in New York, sailed last week 
on the steamer Carinthia. He will make 
a visit to the head offices of the com- 
panies in London, and to the head of- 
fice of the State Assurance in Liverpool, 
of which he is also assistant United 
States manager. Later he will visit his 
parents’ home in Capenhurst. 
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CONFIDENCE 
A Marketable Asset 


cA n agency connection 


with the HOME FIRE & MARINE, founded in 1864, is 


an alliance with a company of unquestioned security 


and unfaltering service—security and service that rest 


on a firm foundation of strength, permanence and 


stability. With underwriting and loss-paying facilities 


available throughout the nation, HOME FIRE& MARINE 


has earned the confidence of the insuring public. 
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The Spartans developed a style of say- 
ing much in a few words, called “Lacon- 
ic”, an abbreviation in itself of their na- 
tional name “Lacedemonians.” When the 
Persians sent a message to them telling 
them that in their coming the heavens 
would be darkened by spears hurled at 
them, the Laconic reply was: “There- 
fore we shall fight in the shade.” On 
another occasion in reply to a message 
to surrender: “Give up your arms,” the 
reply was “Come and take them.” A little 
of this “Laconic” style could with profit 
be introduced in telegrams in all busi- 
nesses, and for that matter, many let- 
ters could be condensed, but it is so easy 
to call a typist or speak into a recording 


phone, and then, hurray, giddap, we’re 
off for a long gallop on paper. 
When the Russian general Potemkin 


sent a message to Czarina Catherine the 
Great after he had conquered Poland by 


ti aking Varsovie (Warschau) saying 
“Hurrah, Varsovie!”, she knew how to 
send a Laconic message with a kick, 


promoting him: “Bravo, field marshal !” 
* * * 
Wind Propellers 
You have no doubt seen or heard of 
wind-propelled sleighs. I wonder why 
some of the larger sea going vessels have 
not ee this method as an —- 


300 Members in N.Y. C. Pond; 


Outline of Life Coverage 
The New York City Pond of the Blue 


Goose had 300 members on June 30, ac- 
cording to the report submitted to the 
annual meeting in New York City last 
week by Max C. W. Buchenberger, 
wielder of the goose quill. This com- 
pares with 283 last October at the be- 
ginning of the 1936-37 season. 


Seventeen members of the pond now 
hold Lincoln Life coverage and twenty- 
six members hold Bankers National Life 
coverage. Fred L. Bross, who has just 
retired as most loyal gander, and 
Thomas B. Donaldson, chairman of the 
insurance committee, were congratulated 
by the pond last week on the establish- 
ment of the present group life coverage 
which came in force the latter part of 
May. 

Members of the New York City Pond, 
have accepted the blanket coverage group 
life insurance policies issued by the 
Bankers National Life of Montclair, N. J., 
through its agent, Vaughn V. Moore, 744 
Broad Street, Newark. The New York 
City Pond adopted this plan of Group life 
insurance in sequence to a former plan 
under which they had been insured. 

The blanket coverage life insurance 
plan for members of the Blue Goose, for 
employes of members of the Blue Goose 
and for their families as well, is written in 
amounts of $1,000 to $5,000 depending 
upon the age of the assured. Each in- 
dividual gander pays his own premium 
for which he is billed on a quarterly 
basis. 

Dividends payable on these policies are 
paid to the Pond’s treasury and in most 
they will use the dividends as an 
emergency fund to help out needy mem- 
bers in the order, should the case arise 
Should a member leave the order, he 
nay convert his policy to any other reyu- 
lar policy issued by this company at that 
time, at his attained age 

brief outline of the blanket coverage 
plan follows: 


cases 


Medical examination not required for 


TALES of the ROAD- 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s 





of N. J. 





— —— | 


to their marine propellers, or in storms 
when the marine propeller often comes 
to the surface and nearly shakes the ship 
to pieces. 

* * * 

Indian Rule 

Recently driving along the Oswego 

River with a dark complected young 
driver, I got into conversation about the 
Indian romances woven into the local 
scenery in the Leather Stocking Tales. 
He surprised me by being well posted, 
as it turned out that he was a direct 
descendant of the Indians (the Onon- 
dagas) who ruled that section only about 
150 years ago, and this river, the Os- 
wego, was the gateway from Canada by 


way of Lake Ontario to central New 
York. 
* * * 
Caper Sauce 
At home when we had caper sauce 


with our meals, preferably with leg of 
mutton, we got a lot of these capers. 
In the many years I have been eating 
hotel meals I could always count the 
capers. Capers are not especially costly, 
and I wonder why hotel keepers are so 
stingy with them. To them caper sauce 
means a gluey white mass with four or 
five capers. One of the mysteries of 
hotel cookery. 





men less than 50 years of age, unless the 
applicant has a medical history, previous 
rejection, etc.; medical examination is re- 
quired for sullielen over the amount of 
$3,000 ; medical examination required for 
applicants 51 to 60 years of age applying 

for any amount up to $3,000; medical ex- 
amination required, if more than $3,000 
is wanted including all ages. 

The premium is a level premium for 
ten years, At the end of the tenth year, 
the insured is given insurance for an ad- 
ditional ten-year period without further 
evidence of insurability and the premium 
is stepped-up at the hig ~_ mol for the 
next ten years, At age the quarterly 
premium for $1,000 of Ko Resod is $2.51; 
at age 45, the quarterly premium jumps 
to $3.50 per quarter for the next ten years 
and at age 55, it reaches $7.53 quarterly. 
This policy cannot be cancelled except 
for non-payment of premiums 

At any time a member can convert his 
policy to ordinary life or any form high- 
er than the ten-year plan without a phys- 
ical examination, paying whatever the 
higher premium is at attained age, when 
converting. There is no cash surrender 
value in this plan. 


QUARTER CENTURY SERVICE 

Chester A. Snow, assistant secretary 
Phoenix (Fire) of Hartford, completed 
last month twenty-five years’ service with 
the company. He first joined the Phoenix 
in its western branch in Cincinnati in 
1912; later went to the Cook County, III. 
office. In 1928 he was made superinten- 
dent of the special risk department at 
the home office and assistant secretary in 
1936. 


NATIONAL FIRE DIVIDEND 

Directors of the National Fire of Hart 
ford lately declared the regular quarterly) 
dividend of 50 cents a share, payable 
July 1 to stockholders of record June 24. 
M. T. Hazen, vice-president and trust 
officer of the Hartford National Bank & 
Trust Co., has been elected a director to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 


J. Henry Roraback. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE GROWTH 
U. S. Branch of British Company Re- 


ports Assets, Premiums, Policyholders’ 
Surplus Higher 

According to a charted record based 
upon data in the New York Insurance 
Department, together with a report from 
the company’s home office, the Royal 
Exchange, United States branch, has 
made still further progress in the past 
year. Under the direction of U. S. 
Manager Arthur Waller, the company’s 
position is shown to be strong with 
cash of $320,500, or 6% of assets, and 
bonds and stocks of $4,004,616, or 84% 
of assets. Interest due and accrued and 
premiums under ninety days equalled 
the balance of 10%, excepting for other 
assets of about $9,000. 

Unearned premiums of $2,135,777 
equalled 44% of the total figure of as- 
sets or liabilities. Surplus to  policy- 
holders was at $2,154,300 and statutory 
deposit at $400,000. 

Earnings of almost $550,000 in 1936 
were from underwriting and_ interest, 
equal to about 55%, and change in se- 


curity values used of 45%. Dividends to 
stockholders were 32%, while 67% was 
assigned to increase surplus, and 1% for 


miscellaneous uses. 


Premiums written during 1936 equalled 


$2,338,486 from various insurance lines 
including fire, ocean marine, inland ma- 
rine, motor vehicle, earthquake, riot, 


tornado, hail, sprinkler leakage, aircraft 


and other miscellaneous lines, 


The Royal Exchange, established in 
1720, and with United States offices lo- 
cated at 111 John Street, New York 


roup of fire and casu- 
alty underwriters known as the Royal 
Exchange group, long handling insur- 
ance business in the United States and 


City, is one of a g 


Canada. The group includes the Royal 
Exchange Assurance, Car and General, 
State Assurance Underwriters and the 


Provident Fire, 


Issues Interpretation 
On Installation Risks 


The Joint Committee on Interpreta- 


tion and Complaint on the uniform defi- 
nition of inland marine underwriting 
powers has issued a general interpre- 


tation of privileges bet 
(m) of Section 1 of the 
deals with installation 
mittee says: 


paragraph E2 
definition, which 
risks. The com- 


“This paragraph should be considered en- 
tirely separately from I. E. 2 (q)_ (install 
ment sales). The privilege granted under 
I. E. 2 (m) applies only to machinery and 


when the 
installed, 


equipment and coverage must 


equipment has 


cease 


machinery or been 


tested and accepted as satisfactory. 


“Building materials (for example conduits, 
bricks and mortar, ete.) are insurable under 
marine policies under I. C. 2, while in transit 
to the premises where the building is being 


erected ana for thirty 


prohibition ce 


thereafter, but 
mtained in IT. D. 
marine covet must not «¢ 


days 
under the such 
ontinue while in 
seller’s 


this 


course of erection after interest ceases. 
The committee 
that the 


when the 


interprets prohibition to 


mean marine cover must terminate 


building materials are paid for and 


the committee further rules that the marine 
cover must cease when the building materials 
are installed, even though they are not paid 
for, because when installed they cease to be 


part of the 
longer a 


personal property, become realty 


and therefore are no proper subject 


insurance.” 

Other Interpretations 

In another interpretative bulletin is- 
sued by the joint committee through 


of marine 


X. T. Marshall, its executive secretary, 
it is held that “a marine or inland ma- 
rine form of policy may not be issued 
covering buildings used as camps. or 


otherwise in connection with contractors 
equipment form of policy.” 
Answering a third inquiry dealing 
insuring revenue stamps, the joint 
mittee has held: 
“A marine or inland 


with 
com- 
form of 


marine policy 


may not be issued to cover revenue stamps 


owned, leased or controlled 
This 


under 


while on premises 


by the assured. dees not apply to in- 


urance authorized 


letin No. 31.” 


Interpretative Bul 
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Michigan Fire & Marine 
Changes in New England 


The Michigan Fire & Marine of the 
Springfield Fire & Mi —_ group an- 
nounces that Simpson, Campbell & Co, 
of Boston has ceased to function as New 
England managers of the company. All 
agents formerly reporting to the New 
England managers, with the exception 
of those in Boston and metropolitan 
territory, will now report to The East- 
ern Underwriting department of the 
company in Springfield, Mass. 

Effective July 1 the Michigan Fire & 
Marine is represented in Boston and 
metropolitan territory by James Simp- 
son & Co. agents, 111 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, as successors to Simpson, Campbell 
& Co., managers, and Hugh T, Campbell 
& Co., agents. 


Fieldman of Springfield group who 
will supervise the Michigan Fire & 
Marine agents under the new arrange- 
ments are: 

Maine—Special Agent Murray T. 
Bradish, 417 Congress Street, Portland. 

Eastern Massachusetts and _ Rhode 
Island—Special Agents Harry J. Lan- 


den and Richards G. Vedeler, 40 Broad 
Street, Boston. 

New Hampshire and northern Massa- 
chusetts—Special Agent Donald E. War- 
ren, 839 Elm Street, Manchester, N. H. 

Connecticut and western  Massa- 
chusetts—Special Agent Louis K, Ives, 
720 Main Street, Hartford. 





Gives Up Free Trip to 


France to Aid Convention 


No insurance man can doubt Alfonso 
Johnson’s sincerity when he says, “I 
want you to come to Dallas to attend 
the annual convention of. the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents meeting 


with us the week of October 4.” He 
deliberately forfeited a free round-trip 
ail-expense ticket to Nice, France, in 
orler to stay in Dallas and work on 
convention plans. 

Mr. Johnson, who is manager of the 
Dallas Insurance Agents Association, 


was advised just before leaving for the 
Omaha midyear meeting in April that 
he had been elected a delegate by the 
Rotary Club of Dallas to the interna- 
tional meet in France. In spite of this 
he went with the Dallas delegation and 
Gad his utmost to win the 1937 conven- 


tion for Dallas, knowing that if he suc- 
ceeded he could not make the trip to 
France. Dallas won the convention. 


of Dallas is 
success of the conven- 
tion. In some instances it is a family 
affair; Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Andrews 
each head an important committee. Mrs 
Andrews is the chairman of the ladies 


The insurance 
working for the 


fraternity 


committee and will be assisted by the 
women meinbers of the Dallas Asso- 
ciation and by the wives of the other 


Andrews, head of ‘the 
local agency of Andrews-McDowell Co, 
is a former insurance commissioner ol 
Texas, and'is chairman of a special com- 
mittee to take care of visiting insurance 
commissioners. With the assistance 0! 
the three members of the Texas 3oard 
of Insurance Commissioners he wil 
make a special effort to get insurance 
commissioners of other states to at- 
tend the ational convention. 


members. Mr. 
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“Fire and Theft is enough for me” 


says the headline of this month's North 
America national advertising—which then 
points out that other hazards can damage 
or destroy an automobile just as effectively. 


Establishing the wisdom of complete pro- 
tection for the car with the Comprehensive 
“All Risks” Policy, is but an illustration of 
the need of complete protection for the 
home and other property. 


Emphasis is placed upon the North 
America Agent as a competent authority 
to consult for guidance in the selection of 
coverages needed. 


See our advertisement in the July 12th issue 
of LIFE, the July 12th issue of TIME, and 
the July 10th issue of BUSINESS WEEK. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 


| Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
| write practically every form of insurance, except life. 


Founded 1792 
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NORWICH UNION 


policies and service 
have world-wide 
reputation 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 
of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


oe 
oo 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


In NORWICH UNION there ts strength 
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New England Agents’ Convention at Bretton Woods 








F. W. Brodie Proposes Changes 


In Fire Underwriting Practices 


Waterbury, Conn., Agent Suggests Improvements for Supple- 
mental Cover, National Broadcasting by Fire Companies, 
Higher Commissions to Best Agents, Paid Director for 
Agents’ National Association 


Frank W. Brodie, member of the 
agency of Root & Boyd, Inc. Water- 
bury, Conn., and chairman of the New 
England Advisory 
hope that any state associations in New 
England which have yet started 
actively to utilize the business protec- 
Business Develop- 
when 


3oard, expressed the 
not 


tion facilities of the 
ment: Office will do so 
speaking last Friday before the Sum- 
mer meeting of the New England As- 
sociations of Insurance Agents at Bret- 
ton Woods, N. H. The non-stock com- 
petitor has not been viewed with as 
much hostility in certain parts of New 
England as in many sections of the 
country because mutual fire insurance 
companies have long operated in New 
England and are represented in a large 
number of agencies along with stock 
fire and casualty companies. ve 

Full of suggestions was Mr. Brodie’s 
talk to the agents. He advised improve- 
ments in the supplemental form of con- 
tract, a paid director for the National 
Association, national broadcasting by 
fire companies to aid public relations and 
higher commissions for the better class 
of local agents. He said that as agents 
have contracts with their companies, 
covering commissions as well as other 
matters, the companies should not arbi- 
trarily announce commission reductions 
without at first taking agents into con- 
ference and explaining the whole situa- 
tion. 


soon, 


National Association Director 


Mr. Brodie offered a_new suggestion 
when he said that the National Associa- 


tion of Insurance Agents might well 
have a full-time salaried managing di- 
rector in addition to General Counsel 


Walter H. Bennett in order to relieve 
the president and executive committee 
chairman of part of the duties which 
they now must shoulder at considerable 
expense to themselves. By this means 
periodic changes at the head of the as- 
sociation would not be necessary, said 
Mr. Brodie, With reference to the 
American Agency Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association he said: 

“Would it be amiss to urge that the 
Bulletin be developed with a stronger 
editorial policy, a wider range of in- 
formative articles on insurance of every 
class, and in fact become the outstanding 
medium of the insurance press?” 

Mr. Brodie also urged the officers of 
the state associations in New England 
to do all in their power to bring all 
existing local boards into the National 
Association under co-extensive member- 
ship, and where a local board is not 
practical to consider the plan of form- 
ing county local boards. 

I. E. A. and Supplemental Cover 


Turning next to the companies Mr. 
Brodie said that they do not give suf- 
ficient publicity to their activities. He 
also scolded the Insurance Executives 
Association for not telling agents more 
about what it has done. Taking up 
what the companies have done with ref 
erence to the supplemental cover, Mr. 
Brodie said: 

“A fairly extensive 
agents discloses that not a great deal 
of it is being sold. From my own ex- 
perience, I believe, the cost of the cover 
is too high. For instance, in Waterbury, 


inquiry among 


which is a class 2 city, the supple- 
mental cover costs from 35% to 60% 
of the minimum fire rate on dwellings 
and if the smoke damage is added, the 
percentage is 41% to 70%. 

“Frankly, in my opinion, aside from 
windstorm and possibly explosion, the 
rest of the cover is more or less ‘win- 
dow-dressing’, not denying, however, 
that claims could arise under this so- 
called ‘window-dressing’ part of the cov- 
erage but probably rather remote. Think 
this over! In some dwelling classifi- 
cations rental value can be written at 
lower rates than the supplemental cover 
and in other cases these rates are only 
slightly lower than rental value. Now, 
which in your opinion is the more im- 
portant protection? If the aim of our 
fire is to give an assured as comprehen- 
sive cover as is possible, this is one of 
the means by which it can be accom- 
plished. 

“Rather than reduce rates let this 
coverage be added even at an increased 
rate on all classes of business. As a 
suggestion, fire insurance rates could be 
promulgated under two headings, with or 
without the supplemental cover, the 
supplemental, say, 10% higher than the 
fire rate. 

“What is needed to make this cover 
a success is a wide experience and it is 
my firm conviction that under present 
conditions a wide experience from 
which low rates can result will not be 
accomplished until this spread is secured. 
Increasing dwelling rates from 35% to 
70% for this cover is not the way to 
promote its successful sale. 

“In projecting a new coverage of this 
character, if the rule-makers, or who- 
ever is’ responsible, were under agrec- 
ment compelled to submit’.the proposal 
to a representative committee of the Na- 
tional Association, I am sure that more 
satisfactory results in its appeal to the 
public could be obtained and certainly 
more enthusiasm on the part of agents 
could be secured. 

“Isn’t this promotion typical of many 
of the coverages which have been pro- 
posed in the past where after a period 
of time they finally have been boiled 
down to a point where they have been 
salable? Certainly the agents should 
know what constitutes salability and I 
feel that the companies can safely call 
them in for consultation.” 


Suggests National Broadcasting 
By Companies 


To offset public lack of knowledge of 
the insurance business Mr. Brodie asked 
that the stock fire and casualty com- 
panies join hands in a coast to coast 
broadcast hookup, sponsoring a dignified 
program that would have public ap- 
peal, with an opportunity for a short 
spot in it for a story of some of the 
interesting accomplishments and experi- 
ences and some of the romance of the 
business. 

“A program designed similar in nature 
to the General Motors or the Ford pro- 
gram,” suggested Mr. Brodie. “Can’t ‘the 
individual desires of the companies: be 
submerged in the interest of the larger 
appeal? Much money is spent in furnish- 
ing the agents with house organs and 
they are so numerous that taken with 
the independent publications which the 
agents like to read they have neither 
the time nor the energy to-look them 
all over. 

“I have heard the hope expressed of 


a national broadcasting on the part of 
agents so I am not alone in my opinion. 
It certainly seems worth a tryout. Could 
not the money now spent for advertis- 
ing be diverted in part to a radio broad- 
cast? 

“Insurance press reports covered the 
recent annual meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, mentioning 
in glowing terms the admirable address 
of retiring President Koeckert on the 
responsibilities of leadership in fire in- 
surance. How many of you read it? 
Yes, I read it. How much of it do you 
suppose got across to the public? Yet 
there were parts of it which, I believe, 
would have made very interesting read- 
ing for those engaged in other lines of 
business. I wonder what efforts are be- 
ing made to accomplish this ?” 


Commissions 

Mr. Brodie next argued that the bet- 
ter class of agents should receive higher 
rates of commission on fire business 
than other producers. 

“It seems to me that the whole com- 
mission structure, as far as ordinary 

U. A. territory is concerned, has 
got to be overhauled before the agents 
as a class will be satisfied. 

“I maintain that particular recogni- 
tion should be given those agencies who 
are established, who have built up a 
volume of business, who conduct their 
business in a responsible manner and in 
whom the companies have confidence 
and they should receive consideration 
even if it requires the reduction of the 
percentage commission paid to the novice 
in the business. 

“This method is fairly well carried 
on by the casualty companies in the 
varying rates of commissions they pay 
local, regional and general agents. Let 
the fire companies introduce and adopt 
a plan of this kind. I can certainly see 
no insurmountable obstacle in the re- 
vision of the commission scale because 
it has been done on previous occasions, 


the last time in 1927, and it can be 
done again. It is up to us, however, to 
consider that, from the underwriting 


profit developed by our agencies, with 
the minimum of supervision on the part 
of the companies and our careful op- 
eration of our businesses, we certainly 
are entitled to consideration along this 
line. Bear in mind, you won’t get it 
unless you go after it. 

“Finally, and I am speaking particular- 
ly of the fire insurance, although this 
probably applies to the casualty com- 
panies, it is about time that something 
was done to limit the number of new 
agents coming into the business. It 
need not be stated that no real agent 
objects to the entrance of a high-class 
man into the business; one who will be 
a credit to it, which will mean that he 
has got to study and perfect himself to 
the point where he can render capable 
service as do the other high-class agents 
in his community. 

“Let us work for higher qualifications, 
seeking the cooperation of our insurance 
commissioners, through our state asso- 
ciations, to the end that the agency 
standard can be maintained at the high- 
est possible level.” 


Bowersock 
(Brought Forward from Page 29) 


no necessity for such divisions’ of the 
business, excepting possibly to distin- 
guish life insurance from all others. This 
may or may not be true. Under no cir- 
cumstances can it be sanely recommend- 
ed, however, that a mere change of in- 
surance laws can bring about the millen- 
nium so frequently visualized by the 
proponents of this trend. In due course 
we may be able to accomplish such a 
change, but to do it soundly will prob- 
ably require that the transition be ac- 
complished class by class. Just imagine 
what would happen if all fire and marine 
underwriters suddenly launched into 


the casualty field tomorrow. Isn’t it pos- 


BLACKALL ADDRESSES AGEnTs 





Connecticut Commissioner Holds 
Underwriting Preferable to Wilg 
Scramble for Premiums 

Touching upon the subjects of public 
rate consciousness and competition for 
business by insurance companies Com. 
missioner John C, Blackall of Connecti. 
cut held that sound underwriting jg the 
best investment in the insurance world 
and conservative investing produces the 
best portfolio, when addressing the Sum. 
mer convention of the New England As. 
sociations of Insurance Agents last Sat. 
urday at Bretton Woods, N. H. 

“The portfolio of course is almost ey. 
clusively within the province of the com. 
pany itself, but the sound underwriting js 
to a large degree within your keeping” 
said the Commissioner. “If a special 
agent goes into a territory where his 
company is not represented with an idea 
of getting an agent in any event, he 
begins at the top and he ends up down 
near the bottom somewhere with the 
best that he can produce in a shor 
period of time. Sometimes his best js 
none too good. Another special agent 
going into the same territory might de. 
cide when he looks over the field that 
if he cannot get the representation he 
wants he prefers to go without any at 
all. I would say that the latter method 
is the better. 

“If I were an insurance agent today | 
would not be satisfied with conferences 
and with reading books, I would read a 
policy occasionally.” 





sible that it might throw the business 
into a state of confusion, due to the lack 
of experience on the part of these u- 
derwriters ? Would it be sound to have 
them try to bid for business on the basis 
of information they may pick up in the 
field, without a background of exper: 
ence to confirm or deny such informa- 
tion ? 

On the other hand, if fire and marine 
companies entering the casualty field 
sought the services of skilled casualty 
underwriters, where could they find the 
necessary supply? Failing this, they 
would be obliged to bid for such talent 
as was available, which undoubtedly 
would result in the breakdown of many 
of the constructive efforts which have 
come as an outgrowth of the anguish 
through which the casualty business has 
recently passed. a 

Unfortunately, the same _ situation 
would hold true as if those not now en- 
gaged in the marine field should sudden- 
ly decide to enter, This is a more tangl- 
ble problem, since we frequently hear 
that those totally unfamiliar with the 
procedure of this business are becoming 
restive and are thinking of entering the 
field. Surely, no one objects to intelli- 
gent competition, but we cannot over- 
look the fact that a large influx of new 
companies into the business will create 
a demand for men which cannot be prop- 
erly met, ; 

After all, the active marine market 1 
sull rather small. Should such a deman@ 
for men take place, it is possible we wil 
discover we have many in responsible 
positions who are totally or partially un- 
qualified for the problems which will 
confront them. Efforts to justify the e 
istence of a new market and to obtalt 
the business necessary to maintain it, will 
probably lead to a very unfortunate type 
of competition which will definitely 
detrimental to the industry as a. whole. 
On the other hand, with a continuance 
of the cooperative spirit now prevailing 
in the inland marine market, the preset 
classes of business plus any new require- 
ments can be met soundly along lines 
which will not prove destructive. 

This business, like any other, must be 
carefully developed if it is to produce ts 
best, and in this connection I am_ sure 
agents, individually and through their a> 
sociations, can and will act as a stabiliz- 
ing influence. 
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New England Agents 


(Continued from Page 1) 


dresses are presented more at length 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Sports were on the program for Fri- 
day and Saturday afternoon. 

Welcoming the agents to New Hamp- 
shire Insurance Commissioner John E. 
Sullivan stressed the importance of in- 
surance men’s loyalty to policyholders. 
Agents generally are loyal, he said, add- 
ing, however, that “I am led to believe 
that your executives frequently lack that 
loyalty, after they come out of an execu- 
tive meeting on William Street, and the 
rules and regulations pass to the great 
beyond.” 

Mr. Brodie, who presided at the din- 
ner Thursday, presented Mr. Wilson 
with a handsome desk set, the gift of 
the New England Associations. 

Insurance Commissioner Lovejoy of 
Maine and Clarence T. Hubbard, assist- 
ant secretary of the Automobile, were 
the other dinner speakers. Mr. Lovejoy 
urged the agents to hold their next con- 
vention at Poland Spring, Me. Mr. 
Hubbard’s address was published last 
week. 

R. N. Davis Extends Welcome 

The formal opening of the convention 
came Friday morning when greetings 
were extended the assembled delegates 
by Robert N. Davis, president of the 
New Hampshire Association of Insurance 
Agents. Mr. Davis said that God did 
not give New Hampshire its beautiful 
mountains to enjoy selfishly alone but to 
share, and it was a great pleasure for the 
insurance men of New Hampshire to 
again share with their New England 
brothers and sisters the treasures of 
nature which had been so lavishly be- 
stowed upon New Hampshire. 

Secretary-Treasurer Warren S, Shaw 
of Brockton made his usual concise re- 
sume of the past year’s activities of the 
board as follows: 

“Five meetings have been held since 
our last gathering at the Hotel Equinox. 
These have been well attended and sev- 
eral problems which are troubling the 
New England agents have been discussed. 

“During the first few years of these 
annual conventions the question of fi- 
nance was a difficult one to solve and 
two or three times the expenses much 


DALTON OPENS OWN OFFICE 

William J. Dalton, former New Eng- 
land fieldman and more recently asso- 
ciated with the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau, has resigned from the bu- 
reau to open his own office as an inde- 
pendent adjuster at 141 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton. He entered insurance in 1909 with 
Field & Cowles. In the field he served 
with the National Union in New York 
State and with the Employers Fire in 
New England. 


NATIONAL LIBERTY CHANGES 


J. Carter Cook, Jr., special agent of 
the National Liberty in Virginia with 
Richmond headquarters, has been trans- 
ferred to North Carolina with head- 
quarters in Charlotte. He formerly su- 
pervised that state for the National Lib- 
erty. He will be succeeded in Virginia 
by Cooper Winn, who has been with 
the service department of the company 
for some time, 


DOMINION BOARD MEETING 


The meeting of the Dominion Board 
of Insurance Underwriters, which was 
expected to be held in June has been de- 
layed, but may be held in July. Diffi- 
culties met at the last meeting held in 
Ottawa in April apparently have not 
yet been overcome. 














THOMAS T. MOORE WEDS 


Thomas T. Moore, chief examiner for 
the Virginia Insurance Department, and 
Miss Katherine Williams of Richmond, 
were married last week. Mr. Moore is 
a son of Frank Moore, prominent local 
agent of Lexington, Va., and member of 
the Virginia legislature, 


exceeded the receipts. In recent years, 
however, the opposite has been the case 
and last year, as also in 1935, profits of 
about $250 per year were realized. This 
has helped the state associations who are 
sponsors of the Advisory Board as it 
has not been necessary to ask the asso- 
ciations for support, except in a very 
small degree. The financial success of 
this 1937 convention seems well assured.” 


Robier on U. & O. 


Harry A, Robier of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe group, conceded to be 
one of the best posted men in New Eng- 
land on his subject, spoke on “Use and 
Occupancy,” answering many questions 
at the close of his remarks, 

The afternoon was devoted to bridge, 
golf, trap shooting and the usual line 
of indoor and outdoor sports. Through 
the courtesy of the Mt. Washington Cog 
Railway the newspaper men and their 
Wives were given a trip to the top of 
Mt. Washington, which was greatly en- 
joyed. 

Prizes for the various events were 
awarded in the evening by Earl Dane 
of Providence, R. I., chairman of the 
sports committee. 


MISSOURI RATE CASE APPEAL 





Arguments to Be Heard During Sep- 
tember Term of Court; Await Ap- 
pointment of Superintendent 

With the Missouri Supreme Court en 
banc resetting the arguments in the ap- 
peal of the state case involving the 
162/3% fire insurance rate increase of 
June 1, 1930, to the September term of 
court, which opens on September 27, 
there is some speculation in insurance 
circles as to whether a change in the 
superintendency of the Missouri Insur- 
ance Department between now and Sep- 
tember might have some affect on the 
legal attitude to be taken by the de- 
partment in connection with the litiga- 
tion. 

The term of State Superintendent of 
Insurance R. Emmett O'Malley expired 
on June 30 and he will continue in office 
until Governor Lloyd C. Stark either re- 
appoints him or names his successor, The 
pending appeal in the rate case carries 
with it joint motions by counsel for the 
seventy-four companies affected and for 
Superintendent O’Malley asking the 
Missouri Supreme Court to approve the 


compromise of the rate cases agreed 
upon by O’Malley and company repre. 
sentatives in May, 1935. 

Circuit Judge Nike G. Sevier of the 
Cole County Circuit Court later refused 
to approve the compromise and decided 
the state case against the companies, or. 
dering that all of the $1,786,000 in im. 
pounded premiums held by the court be 
returned to the policyholders. It wags 
from that ruling the companies appealed 
The appeal was argued before the Sy. 
preme Court on January 26, last. [py 
its order of July 2 the high court set 
aside the submission of January 26, di- 
recting the docketing of the appeal for 
re-argument at the September term. 





FEWER FIRES IN CHICAGO 


The number of fires in Chicago was 
only 485 in June, a decrease of 37% 
from the total for the same month last 
year when the figure was 771. In the 
same month of 1935 the total was 427 
For the first six months of 1937 the 
number of fires in Chicago is 3,757, 
compared with 4,990 in the same period 
_ year and 3,524 for the first half of 
1935. 
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Inland Marine Field Leading in 


Writing Comprehensive Insurance 
By D. C. Bowersock, 


Marine Secretary, Providence Washington 


Development of the comprehensive in- 
surance field, where coverage is required 
beyond the scope of the normal activities 
of fire or casualty companies, or both 
combined, is the proper activity for tn- 
land marine underwriters, said D. C. 
Bowersock, marine secretary of the 
Providence Washington, when addressing 
last Saturday the summer convention of 
the New England Associations of Insur- 
ance Agents at Bretton Woods, N. H. 
Mr. Bowersock’s address dealing with 
the present functions of inland marine 
coverage and something of its future fol- 
lows in part: 

In recent years, an increasing amount 
of thought and discussion has been de- 
voted to the consideration of the merits 
and demerits of comprehensive policies. 
This subject is not only being analyzed 
by those close to the business, such as 
agents, state insurance and company of- 
ficials, but by the purchasers of insur- 
ance as well, Without a doubt, part of 
the interest shown by assureds in these 
contracts results from the solicitation 
activities of those in charge of under- 
writing and production in agents’ and 
companies’ offices but we cannot over- 
look the fact that much of the present 
demand comes from the desire on the 
part of the insuring public for complete 
coverage on properties that cannot be 
adequately insured under the old forms. 


Must Meet New Demands of Public 


Irrespective of our individual views of 
the confusion that exists in the minds 
of those who have not carefully consid- 
ered the intent and proper application 
of the various comprehensive forms now 
available, I am certain we all agree that 
as an industry we must constantly an- 
tiipate the personal and business needs 
of the insuring public. Once recognized, 
itis our obligation to set up ways and 
means of meeting these needs, even 
though we are required to change our 
vews and methods of treating with the 
various risks which come before us. 
Putting it conversely, the day in which 
we can inform an assured that he must 
purchase such insurance as is available, 
itespective of the completeness of the 
coverage offered, is fast going. 

At this point, it may be advisable to 
make clear that the views I am express- 
ig are not intended to imply there is 
00 further need for the so-called stan- 
tard forms which have been written for 
many years. On the contrary, the only 
point I have in mind is that in the in- 
lerests of all, these standard lines must 

supplemented where necessary, to 
meet legitimate personal and business 
needs, if we are to render the service 
for which insurance was intended—that 
, "to spread the losses of the few over 
te many.” 

Is it not true that if an assured wishes 
0 insure a number of perils, a company 
tan sell such coverage under one con- 
tract more cheaply than the sum total 
f the cost of this protection under in- 
dividual policies? An example of this is 
the fire supplemental cover. The reason 
8 obvious—in such cases one company 
tas the full premium for all the com- 
ined coverages to meet any one loss 
betentiality, and further incurs very 
much less expense in handling. It is not 
‘range, therefore, that combined poli- 
“es offering no more coverage than a 





given group of individual contracts ap- 
peal to buyers of insurance, 

From what has been said it must be 
apparent we have two distinct methods 
of underwriting to grapple with in the 
future. One having to do with the many 
individual forms that are and always 
will be required, together with combina- 
tions of these forms; and the second, 
what to do with the more comprehensive 
types of contracts which are required to 
meet changing conditions. 

It seems to me there can be no quar- 
rel as to the legitimacy of the fire and 
casualty companies continuing unob- 
structedly along in their respective fields 
as has been the case heretofore. This 
contemplates the control and issuance 
of the many individual and combined 
forms which they have so successfully 
sponsored. With respect to the second 
group—that is, the development of the 
comprehensive field, where coverage is 
required beyond the scope of the nor- 
mal activities of fire or casualty com- 
panies, or both combined—it seems 
equally clear that this is a proper ac- 
tivity for inland marine underwriters. 


Broad Inland Marine Market 


It is fair to say that inland marine 
underwriters have been leaders in the 
writing of comprehensive business be- 
cause, historically and practically they 
provided the natural market, 

Perhaps some will think—‘“We admit 
it was natural for inland marine under- 
writers to initiate these coverages, but 
the fault with the whole system is that 
they have gone too far and have over- 
stepped their bounds.” Let us consider 
this point for a moment. What should 
constitute marine insurance? If I were 
to ask this question of each of you in- 
dividually, there is a reasonable proba- 
bility that there would be almost as 
many answers as individuals asked. The 
reason for this is that all of our ideas 
are tainted by our experience. I do not 
deny that there have been errors of 
omission and commission in the writing 
of this business, and I can only plead 
in defense that marine men are just as 
subject to human frailties as any other 
group of intelligent individuals. The 
thinking inland marine underwriter, 
however, does appreciate and has appre- 
ciated that some reasonable considera- 


New York: 111 John Street 
Atlanta: 10 Pryor Street 
Boston: 141 Milk Street 
Chicago: Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Dallas: Frank Rimmer 
Kirby Building 


tion of the scope of his activities must 
be given if the good of his work is to 
be retained. He has also recognized that 
while there is a definite need for his 
comprehensive contracts, there is an 
equally definite need for the other lines 
of insurance. With this thought in mind, 
two steps were taken: 


First: The formation of the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association, and 

Second: The promulgation of the Def- 
inition of Marine Insurance. 

If we subscribe to the comments which 
have been expressed, we are still con- 
fronted with the question, “Are inland 
marine underwriters reasonably antici- 
pating the needs of the insuring public? 
You are, of course, all familiar with the 
great number of forms which have been 
offered, and can recognize the impossi- 
bility of briefly outlining at this time 
their respective merits. We can, how- 
ever, hastily review two or three of the 
more common forms and in this way get 
a general idea of the scope of coverage 
provided by these types of policies. 

As an example of a contract covering 
personal property, let us consider the 
jewelry policy. This contract covers 
scheduled jewelry for a given period 
wherever the property may be—that is, 
while being worn, carried, shipped, or 
while at home, in safe deposit box, or 
anywhere else in the world, against all 
risks of loss or damage arising from 
any cause, except moths, vermin, wear, 
tear, damage due to processing while 
being worked upon, and war. Just think 
for a moment and see if you can visual- 
ize any set of contracts which would 
provide an assured with such broad cov- 
erage outside of the inland marine field. 
Remember this’ substituted coverage 
must include losses from unknown, as 
well as known hazards, including such 
losses as those which would arise from 
dropping of stones from settings, break- 
age of stones, or other objects,—-in fact, 
pay for practically any type of loss to 
which the insured property may be sub- 
jected. This is the coverage needed by 
the owners of such property and anything 
less would not do. 


Fine Arts 


Now let us consider another well 
known form—fine arts insurance. Un- 
questionably, many will acknowledge the 
need of these contracts for the insuring 
of transportation risks, or for the cover- 
ing of property that is frequently mov- 
ing from one location to another, Why 
is it not also sound insurance practice 
for underwriters to give a so-called fine 
arts “all risks” contract on property 
more or less permanently located ? 

Under these policies we frequently in- 
sure objects of great value, True, in 
many cases full fire and supplemental 
coverages, plus complete casualty con- 
tracts, would meet an assured’s ordinary 
needs, but how much more logical it is 
for underwriters to provide a contract 
covering all risks of loss of or damage 
to the insured property, except for a 
few named hazards. Under such a policy, 
an assured can determine accurately in 
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advance just what his potentialities are, 
and any loss not specifically excluded is 
insured. In other words, the insurer is 
covering the unexpected happening rath- 
er than the owner of the goods. To cite 
one possibility—suppose a hook gives 
way and a valuable painting crashes to 
the floor. There is the probability that 
the painting will not only be damaged 
by the fall, but be cut by flying glass as 
well. Such a loss may even happen as a 
result of careless dusting on the part of 
a maid. Surely, everyone will agree cov- 
erage must be provided which will reim- 
burse owners of valuable fine arts for 
losses arising from usual, as well as un- 
usual causes. 

We have briefly considered two per- 
sonal forms of policies, Now let us con- 
sider one of the more common forms 
which has been developed to meet a 
business need—namely, the furriers’ 
customers contract, In studying this 
business, we learned that furriers and 
merchants storing customers’ furs gave 
a type of receipt to their clients which 
made it necessary for the fur storer to 
obtain coverage attaching from the mo- 
ment he took possession of the garment 
to be stored, and running continuously 
thereafter while the property was at his 
risk. This means that the policy must 
cover the insured property while in 
transit to his store; while there or else- 
where for repairs and preparation for 
storage; while being taken to the stor- 
age location, if situated outside of the 
furriers’ store; while in storage and 
while being re-delivered to his customer 
several months later. 

You will notice how impossible it 
would have been to give such a concern 
proper coverage with no break in the 
continuity of the protection granted un- 
der available individual policies. Yet this 
need is readily met by the use of a fur- 
riers’ customers contract which follows 
the liability of the assured from the mo- 
ment of his taking possession of the 
garments entrusted to his care, until 
they are redelivered to the owner. 

It would be possible, with a little 
study of the- various recognized forms 
offered in the inland marine field, to 
demonstrate that there is a definite need 
in each case which justifies their exis- 
tence. Before we leave the subject of 
inland marine insurance, it may be well 
to consider the present trend. 

Major Divisions of Insurance 

For approximately seventy-five years 
we have divided our insurance business 
into four major classes, i.e.: life, fire, 
casualty, marine, There are those who 
have expressed the view that we are ap- 
proaching the time when there will be 


(Continued on Page 26) 





Italian Court Increases 


Sentences for Scuttling 
Following an appeal lodged by the 
King’s prosecutor with the Court of 
Cassation, the Court of Assizes at Turin, 
Italy, has retried the case of the steamer 
Otranto, which was sunk on March 20, 
1934, in the China seas. The court found 
the insurer, master, and chief engineer 
guilty of barratry, and sentenced them 
to twenty-one years, sixteen years, and 
sixteen years penal servitude respective- 
ly, remitting to each six years of their 
sentence in accordance with the recent 
amnesty. 

The steamer Otranto sailed from 
Genoa at the end of 1933 for China 
wth a cargo valued at $5,000 at the 
then rate of exchange, which was in- 
sured for $458,730 with the Eagle Star 
and the Commercial Union, 

A ministerial commission which held 
an inquiry into the circumstances of the 
sinking came to the conclusion that it 
was a case of scuttling and sent the 
three men for trial on a charge of bar- 
ratry and fraud against the insurance 
offices. 

The Genoa Assize Court, which tried 
the case in December, 1935, dismissed 
the charge of barratry, but found fraud 
proved and sentenced the insured to 
three years penal servitude for fraud 
against the underwriters. 
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‘CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Industrial Commissioners Review 


Latest Trends in Workmen’s Comp. 


Much Constructive Work Done at 24th Annual Convention 
In York Harbor, Me.; W. F. Roeber of National 
Council Among Speakers 


Association of In- 
Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions were in twenty-fourth annual ses- 
sion last week at the Marshall House, 
York Harbor, Me., with a well bali anced 
program to engross their attention. The 
latest developments and trends in work- 
men’s compensation laws, problems of 
occupational disease, rehabilitation of in- 
jured workmen, review of workmen’s 
compensation decisions and contrasts in 
workmen’ s compe nsation legislation 
passed in review before them and the re- 
sult was a very definite feeling on the 
part of the delegates that much construc- 
tive work had been done during the ses- 
sions. - 

Secretary ol 


International 


The 
dustrial 


Labor Frances Perkins, 
unable to attend, sent a special message 
which was read by Verne A. Zimmer, 
U. S. Department of Labor, who is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association. Henry 
E. Sayer, casualty manager in the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
represented stock company interests, and 
William F. Roeber, general manager, Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, presented an able paper on “New 
Developments in Compensation Rate- 
Making” in which field he is a recognized 
authority. 

The presidential address by D. D. Gar- 
celon, chairman, industrial accident com- 
mission of Maine, which was the first 
formal presentation of the convention, 
was heard with keen interest. Mr. Gar- 
celon went into detail on compensation 
administration in the United States, dis- 
cussed frankly its shortcomings and 
successes, and emphasized that now was 
the time—after more than two decades 
of experimentation in compe nsation ad- 
ministration—for industrial commissions 
to “discard or modify the features in 
our own jurisdictions that have worked 
only moderately well, and adopt as stan- 
dard those that have proved by the ex- 
perience of others to be genuinely suc- 
cessful.” 

H. A. Nelson on O. D. Law 

The paper on “The Administration of 
an Occupational Disease law,” presented 
by Harry A. Nelson, Wisconsin commis- 
sioner, was easily one of the outstanding 
addresses of the convention. Speaking of 
the O. D. experience in his own state, 
Mr. Nelson declared: 

“From the standpoint of numbers and cost, 
how serious is the problem of occupational 
disease?_ Wisconsin is about an average State 
as to distribution of workers in industry and 
as to the number subjected to hazards which 
tend to produce occupational disease. In 17 
years, since the passage of the disease provision, 
total payments of compensation benefits in Wis 
consin have amounted to $48,000,000. In the 
same period $1,600,000 was paid because of 
occupational disease, or 244% of all payments 
Of the total payment for occupational disease 95% 
were for silicosis, which has proved the major 
item of occupational disease generally. Let it 
be carefully observed, however, that because of 
depression conditions, and other factors to be 
commented on later, a much larger amount per 
year has been paid than will ever be paid in 
the future. This was because of the factors of 
o-called accrued liability, and overliberality in 
ettlement, because of lack of knowledge and 
early hysteria on the part of employers, in- 
irance carriers and the Industrial Commission.” 

W. F. Roeber on Rate-Making 

In his address Mr. Roeber gave an 
exhaustive review of compensation rate- 
making, and one of the new developments 
which he touched upon follows: 

“Until comparatively recently, the rate 
making procedure involved the tacit as- 
sumption that favorable and adverse loss 
ratios occurred in fairly uniform and 


regular cycles. This involved the further 
assumption that the amount by which 
the loss ratio of any particular period 


exceeded the permissible loss ratio would 
eventually be offset by a period of fav- 
orable loss ratios where the experience 
was better than that contemplated by 
the permissible. This expectation was 
not realized in practice. We did have 
variations in loss ratios; but it was found 
that, on the average, the favorable loss 
ratios were not sufficiently favorable to 
offset the unfavorable loss ratios of some 
other period. Accordingly, for many 
years, extending well back beyond the 
depression period, compensation insur- 
ance produced substantial underwriting 

“One of the first attempts to rectify 
this situation resulted in the inclusion in 
the rates of a flat contingency factor of 
2.5 points and the projection of medical 
to a point beyond the latest period for 
which experience was available. These 
principles were generally accepted by the 
rate supervising authorities. However, 
the rate makers were not entirely satis- 
fied. A flat contingency factor of 2.5 
points, applicable to every state, regard- 
less of the state results, did not neces- 
sarily measure the underwriting results 
of the particular state involved. Further- 
more, the projection of medical involved, 
to some extent, conjecture as to prob- 
able future medical costs. It was felt 
that it was desirable to eliminate, as fat 
as possible, all conjectural factors from 
the rate making procedure and to de- 
velop a procedure based entirely on ac- 
tual experience, if that were feasible. 
“Accordingly, further study and 
thought was given to the rate making 
structure. The rate makers, to all in- 
tents and purposes, took a fresh start 
and went back to elementary principles. 
They established as a premise the fun- 
damental principle ‘that over a period of 
years, the rates should produce sufficient 
premium to pay the compensation and 
medical losses incurred.’ This premise 
may appear self-evident. It is also self- 
evident that the principle enunciated 
should be adhered to in developing a ra- 
tional rate making procedure. It should 
be noted particularly that the principle 
established does not make any reference 
to the rates of a particular year, but 
does refer to the results produced by 
the rates ‘over a period of years’.” 





Federation of Ins. Counsel 

The Federation of Insurance Counsel, 
composed of general counsel of insurance 
companies, local insurance attorneys and 
superintendents of claim departments, is 
holding it annual convention August 30- 
31 in Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N 
Among the speakers will be Alexander 
Foster, Jr., vice-president and assistant 
general counsel, National Surety Corp., 
and S. P. Black, general claims mana- 
ger, Erie Insurance Exchange,. Erie, Pa. 
Address of welcome will be given by 
David F. Lee, Security Mutual Life, for- 
mer Supreme Court Justice, who is pres- 
ident of the association. John A. Mil- 
lener of Rochester, its secretary-treas- 
urer, is arranging the program, 





NEW AUTO-TRAVEL-AIR POLICY 


_ The Massachusetts Bonding has just 
issued a new auto-travel-air accident 
policy which is described as “affording 


complete protection against the hazards 
of modern travel.” 
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Program Ready for 
Ins. Counsel Meeting 


WHITE SULPHUR, AUG. 25 TO 27 


Features Include Hour’s Discussion on 
Traffic Safety, Unauthorized Ins., 


N. Y. Insurance Law Revision 


The cream of the insurance legal men 
will gather August 25 to 27 at White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, for the 
annual convention of the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel. 
Marion N. Chrestman, prominent lawyer 
of Dallas, Tex., is this year’s president 
and the excellent program he has ar- 
ranged is as follows: 


Welcome From Bar Ass’n Past 
President 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 24, 1937: Meeting of 
executive committee. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 25, 1937: Registra- 


tion of members and guests. 
1. Roll Cail. 
2. Reading of Minutes. 
3. Address of Welcome by Clarence E. Mar- 
tin, past president, American Bar Association. 
4. Response for Association by Willis Smith. 
5. Address of president. 


6. Address by Henry W. Nichols, general 
counsel, National Surety Corp., “Bankers and 
Brokers Blanket Bonds.” 

7. Announcements of nominating committee 
personnel. 


8. Announcements, W. 
entertainment committee. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON: 

1, Address by F. B. Baylor, “The Defense 
of Guest Cases.” 

2. H. Melvin Roberts, “When Verdict for 
Plaintiff Against One of Two Defendants, May 
the Losing Defendant Have an Indemnity 
Against the Winning Defendant, as the Real 
Tort Feasor, Notwithstanding the Verdict?” 

3. Address by Thomas L. Johnson, “The 
Rule in Jump’s Case.” 

4. Report of executive committee. 

5. Report of the secretary. 

6. Report of the Treasurer. 

7. Report of the legislative committee, by 
Russell M. Knepper, chairman. 

8. Discussion of committee reports. 

9. Discussion of addresses, if time available. 


O. Reeder, chairman, 


5:15 P.M. Adjournment. 
6:15 P.M. Assembly Room—Social Hour. 
8:15 P.M. Dinner and Dance—Movies. 


Report on Unlawful Practice of Law 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 26, 1937: 

1. Reports of special and general committees 
on unlawful practice of law—adjusters. Harry 
S. Knight and Geo. Naught, respective chairmen. 

2. Address by Leonard M. Gardner, counsel 
for insurance department of New York State 
“The Proposed Revision of New York State 
Insurance Law.” 

3. “Forwarding the Cause of Traffic Safety.” 
One hour discussion under the direction of 
Ambrose B. Kelly and Oscar J. Brown. Speak- 
ers, Sidney J. Williams, National Safety Coun- 


cil; Bob Hall, Asst. Counsel, Aetna Life; 
Byrne Bowman and Francis M. Holt. 
2:00 P.M. Golf Tournament (Men). Bridge 


Tournament (Ladies and Men). 


Casualty-Surety Outlook 

At the half-year mark Standard Statis. 
tics in its current survey of “Insurance 
Stocks” speaks as follows of casualty. 
surety companies: 

‘The sharp upward trend in under- 
writing profits reported by casualty com. 


panies last year has been fairly well 
maintained thus far in 1937. Fidelity 
and surety business, in particular, has 
produced abnormally high profits. Such 
results may invite premium reductions 
in these two lines. Workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance has finally been 


established on a reasonably profitable 
basis. It is believed, moreover, that auto 
liability and property damage losses will 


be lessened by campaigns against 
‘rackets’ in these lines and country- 
wide attempts to reduce accidents 


through education. 

“Most of the casualty companies prob- 
ably will show no important changes 
in investment results this year. Cur- 
rently, of course, asset values are below 
year-end levels, but investment income 
should benefit from the higher yields 
which now prevail. Companies which 
have large interest in real estate should 
obtain considerable benefit from prob- 
able improvement in real estate condi- 
tions over a period of time.” 


GAUTHIER SUCCEEDS WALSH 

Pierre J. Gauthier has been appointed 
manager of the southern California de- 
partment at Los Angeles for Massachu- 
setts Bonding succeeding the late £. J. 
Walsh. Mr, Gauthier has been in the 
business over twenty years and_ since 
1935 has been manager of the Peoria, 
Ill., office of the General Accident. 


NEW KANSAS CITY OFFICE 

The United States F. & G, has moved 
its Kansas City branch office into new 
and larger quarters at 114 West Tenth 
Street and formal opening was held 4 
week ago with Resident Vice-President 
L, L. Bebout as host to 400 agents, 
brokers and friends. Home office guest 
was Philip F. Lee, vice-president and 
agency director. 














8:00 P.M. Reception. 

8:30 .M. Banquet with Address by Harvey 
T. Harrison on the subject of “Dogmatisms o 
a Barking 


To Hear Three Younger Members 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 27, 1937: Short Ad 
dresses by three younger members: 

1. Theodore W. Bethea, “The Right of the 
Insurer to a Physical Examination of the Plaintiff 
in Negligence Actions.” 

2. Lon Hocker, Jr., “A Motion of Judgment, 
Notwithstanding the Absence of a Verdict.” 


Dog.”’ 


3. Calvin Wells, IIT, “Do Statutory Provi- 
sions as to Copy of Application for Insurance 
Being Furnished Applicant Apply to Application 
for Reinstatement?” 

4. Unfinished business. 

5. New business. 

6. Report of nominating committee, election. 


7. Report of Golf Committee. Presentation 
of golf and bridge prizes. 


Adjournment, by President-elect. 


July 9, 
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tloyd’s Get 3-Month 
License in Illinois 


musT COMPLY WITH NEW CODE 
2s Lord and D. J. Kadyk Sail for 
“London Conference After Getting 
Ernest Palmer’s Edict 

Fears that the Illinois insurance code 
yould result in London Lloyd’s imme- 
jiate banishment from the state were 
«t aside when State Director of Insur- 


ance Ernest Palmer granted the British 


ynderwriters a three months’ temporary 
icense. Until September 30, they can 
continue to do business under their old 
methods. Meantime, they are to decide 
lefnitely as to their intents toward com- 
plying with the code. 

“John S. Lord, Lloyd’s attorney-in-fact 
in the United States, and David J. Kadyk, 
{ his firm, are now taking up the 
Illinois situation with their superiors. Di- 
rector Palmer’s office, meantime, is to be 
viven full particulars as to the progress 
that is being made during these confer- 


ences. 
That an agreement for a temporary 
certificate was reached with London 


Lloyd’s agents a week before the code 
became law, was made known by a 
sokesman for Mr, Palmer’s office. The 
sgokesman declared that the director had 
made it clear that his office had no inten- 
tion of forcing the Lloyd’s out of the 
sate or of inflicting hardships on any- 
ne. 
During the three months’ respite period 

London Lloyd’s will keep its deposits in 
the state. These include $1,250,000, held 
n trust in the Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank in Chicago, and $1,100,000 in 
egal reserves, put up at the time of the 
wansfer on last May 10. 

Close followers of the London Lloyd’s 
situation are of the belief that they will 
comply with the letter and spirit of the 
code. They advance the theory that the 
next two or three years will see a num- 


ber of states revising their insurance 
statutes along the lines of the Illinois 
measure—with London Lloyd’s being 


forced into the same qualification re- 
qtirements that govern domestic com- 
panies. They reason that if Lloyd’s were 
to withdraw from Illinois the same steps 
sould ultimately have to be taken in 
these other states. 


CARRUTH OWEN TRANSFERRED 





Takes New Supervisory Post in F. & C. 

Southeastern Department; E. C. Hanson 
Succeeds Him in Home Office 

E. Carruth Owen has taken up his new 
duties as agency supervisor in the south- 
eastern department of the Fidelity & 
Casualty, a newly created position, where 
lis activities will be under the direction 
of L. C. Adair, F. & C. resident manager 
ft the company at Atlanta where the 
\merica Fore’s southeastern headquar- 
ters are located. Previously Mr. Owen 
had been superintendent of casualty pro- 
duction for the F. & C. countrywide and 
inthis post he is succeeded by Edward 
\. Hanson, Jr. now stationed at the 
ome office in New York. 

Before leaving for Atlanta Mr. Owen 
Was given a farewell dinner by members 
of the home office staff. He joined the 
Fidelity & Casualty in February, 1931, as 
4 special agent after a number of years’ 
‘xperience with another company. After 
‘ree years in the Louisiana territory he 
Was brought to the home office in New 
ork where he spent a year in the 
‘sualty underwriting department before 
veing moved into the agency department. 
_Mr. Hanson also joined the F. & C. 
i February, 1931, as a special agent in 
‘outhern Louisiana and a year later was 
‘ansferred to the south Texas field, with 
ifadquarters in Houston. Four years 
‘ater he was put in charge of the State 
of Louisiana, and last February was as- 
ened to the home office underwriting 
“partment in preparation for his work 
the agency department. 


CLIFFORD B. 


MORCOM 


Two officers of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety—Vice-president Clifford B. Mor- 
com and Secretary A. B. Palmerton—on 
July 1 celebrated respectively their thir- 
ty-fifth and twenty-fifth anniversaries of 
service with the organization and suit- 
able recognition of these milestones was 
given by their fellow officers in the home 
office. 

Vice-president Morcom, one of the 
leading figures in the casualty-surety 
executive ranks, joined the Aetna im- 
mediately after his graduation from high 
school. He was elected assistant secre- 
tary of the Aetna Life in 1913, secretary 
in 1921, and vice-president of the Aetna 





A. B. PALMERTON 


Life and of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
in 1923. He is also vice-president of the 
Automobile of Hartford and the Stand- 
ard Fire, He is a native of Cleveland, O. 
For many years Mr. Morcom has been 
active in the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters and served 
for several terms as a member of the 
executive committee. He has also been 
prominently identified with the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives 
and has served as president for several 
years. He is a member of the executive 
committee, International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 
A. B. Palmerton’s Background 
Secretary A. B, Palmerton, graduate 
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of Walton High School, who attended 
Andover and was graduated from Yale 
in 1905, first joined the Aetna on July 1, 
1912, as assistant manager of the fidelity 
and surety bond department, He was 
later appointed assistant secretary of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety and in Febru- 
ary, 1920, was made secretary. Mr. Pal- 
merton is a member of the Wampanoag 
Club, the Hartford Golf Club, the Yale 
Alumni Association and Beta Theta Pi 
fraternity. 


TAKE 3 FLOORS AT 60 JOHN 





Executives’ Ass’n and National Bureau 
to Leave 1 Park Avenue, N. Y., for 
Downtown Building This Fall 

Sometime this Fall the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters and affiliated organizations 
will move downtown from 1 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, to the New Amsterdam 
Building at 60 John Street where the 
ninth, tenth and eleventh floors will be 
occupied, This move, voted at the an- 
nual meeting of these organizations in 
May, has been in the hands of a spe 
cial committee headed by A. Duncan 
Reid, Globe Indemnity, with Henry Col- 
lins, Ocean Accident, as vice-chairman. 
In the absence of Mr. Reid on a Hono- 
lulu visit, Mr. Collins and his committee- 
men late last week decided upon 60 
John Street and promptly notified mem- 
ber companies of their choice. They will 
start immediately on the many-sided job 
of laying out the floor space for depart- 
ments and private offices. The New York 
Plate Glass Bureau of which John Mar- 
den is manager, a unit of the National 
Bureau, is already located at 60 John 
Street on the ninth floor. 





PROMOTION FOR D. V. HOWIE 

The Employers’ Group has promoted 
David V. Howie to be resident manager 
in charge of its Colorado department 
succeeding the late John W. Kearney 
who died June 26. Mr. Howie, who 
started in the insurance business in 1911 
as an office boy and later developed his 
own brokerage business, came to the 
Employers’ Group in 1926 in its New 
York department handling underwriting 
and production, particularly in fire and 


theft. In 1934 he was promoted to man- 
ager of the western New York service 
department at Buffalo. 


The promotion of Edwin G. Stephens 
is also announced by the Employers’ 
Group. Mr. Stephens, who has been as- 
sociated with the New York City offic 
for the past seventeen years, becomes 
manager of the western New York ser 
vice department at Buffalo. 


BURGLARY POLICY ANNIVERSARY 

New Amsterdam Casualty agents and 
branch offices are making a special ef- 
fort to sell the burglary, theft and lar- 
ceny policy this month in commemora- 
tion of the first policy of this class sold 
thirty-five years ago by the New Amster- 
dam. A broadside to producers gives a 
facsimile of the letterhead and circular 
used in 1902, the slogan being “This Pro- 
tector Never Sleeps.” 
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Skill in Selling A. & H. 


Study to Get Knowledge; Study to Improve Sales Ability— 
Virtue of Doing Added to These Two Is 
Unbeatable Combination 


By Francis L. Merritt, 
Superintendent of Agencies, Monarch Life of Springfield, Mass. 


There are three steps to success in the 
ficld of selling: (1) getting wisdom; (2) 
developing skill; (3) seeing the people. 
But what is meant by the word wisdom 
—the art of knowing? And what is 
meant by the word skill—the art of 
knowing how? Where does wisdom 
leave off and where does skill start in? 
The cashier in the branch office has a 
fine working knowledge of all policies 
and contracts. But how would they 
measure up in skill in presenting a prop- 
osition to the client? 

The actuary has expert knowledge of 
all contracts and rates—but does that 
mean he is an expert in his skill in pre- 
senting these same policies to a pros- 
pect? 

From these thoughts we find in effect, 
two kinds of study are absolutely neces- 
sary if we as salesmen are to fully de- 
velop real skill in selling. 

1. Study from a knowledge standpoint. 

2. Study to develop skill in presenting 

this same knowledge. 
Wisdom, Knowledge Not Enough 

Looking at our business from these 
two angles we find that wisdom is not 
enough—knowledge is not enough, We 
must not only possess knowledge and 
information about our business—but we 
must as well possess and continually de- 
velop skill in execution—skill in handling 
human nature. If we are to be success- 
ful in the field of selling, these two 
parts of our business must be studied 
separately just as much as we would ex- 
pect our boy to study English as one 
subject and arithmetic as another. 

I wonder sometimes if in the whole 
business of developing skill in selling, we 
sense the significance—the benefits of 
repetition and_ resultant instinctive 
habits. A liberal amount of reading 
about our contracts and rate books might 
give us a good working knowledge of 
our business, but would it give us skill 
in handling our conversation in front 
of the prospect. 

We would all agree, I am sure, that 
it is a long, long jump from effective 
knowledge—to effective salesmanship. 
What we do not agree on is this: 

Assuming we have knowledge—what 
method or exercise is there by which 
the new agent can develop quickly— 
real skill in presenting his proposition 
and handling objections, and closing 
business? Many of us are prone to 
condemn “methods” for the simple rea- 
son that we looked at them purely as an 
“end” rather than a “means to self- 
development.” Few of us who enter the 
insurance selling field have any real dif- 
ficulty developing a good working knowl- 
edge of our product—from a technical 
standpoint. But many of us experience 
great difficulty, and take a long time in 
developing to a point where we feel we 
have real skill in putting over the sale. 

The Virtue of Doing 


It might be said in passing that many 
of us develop wisdom—many of us de- 
velop a goodly amount of skill in selling 
—but only a few of us ever really sense 
fully the virtue of doing. 

The average insurance man makes 
about ten real selling interviews each 
week. There would be real virtue in 
twenty and real money likewise. We get 
a fairly good knowledge of our product 
—our policies—in a matter of a few 
weeks or months. But it is often a mat- 
ter of several years before we feel that 


surge of confidence that we have ac- 
quired real skill in front of our pros- 
pects. : 

There are a number of factors that we 
should aim to develop and which would 
add greatly to our skill in selling. As- 
suming first of all that we have a good 
general knowledge of the technical side 
of our business—policies—forms,—rates, 
etc. But beyond this type of knowledge 
there is a great opportunity to improve 
our skill through a better choice of 
words in our selling interviews. 

Here is a concrete illustration of a 
poor choice of words: “Mr, Brown, if 
you get sick—six months from now this 
policy will pay you $25 per week, etc.” 

Client mentally wonders if he will get 
sick. Or he says: “Come back and see 
me in about five months and I'll take 
your proposition.” 

How much better to have said: “Sup- 
pose a serious injury hits you tonight— 
while you are in the hospital we will pay 
you $25 per week, etc.” 

“Mr. Brown, if you were out of work 
your family would certainly miss your 
income, wouldn’t they?” Well, wouldn’t 
your family miss your income just as 
much if you were laid up sick at home 
for two or three months?” 

Here we see a negative thought “out 
of work” killing the effect of a good 
selling thought. This selling idea might 
have been a good one in 1928 or ’29 when 
your prospect didn’t worry about his job, 
but if you are talking to Mr. Average 
Man today, you may be seriously killing 
your chances for a sale by your poor 
choice of words. 


The Positive Approach 


After watching many salesman operate 
in the field I am convinced that one of 
the cardinal errors we make is failure 
to say everything from an absolutely 
“positive standpoint.” Let me illustrate: 
Many times I have heard something like 
this from salesmen presenting the bene- 


fits of an accident and health contract: 

“My Brown, this contract will pay you $25 
per week if you get sick—if you go to the hos- 
pital it will pay you $50 per week for the first 
ten weeks, and then you will drop back to $25 
per week for the balance of twelve months.” 
(But who wants to drop back?) 

Notice just how one negative thought 
follows another and yet another. 

How much better—how much more 
positive for that salesman to have said: 

“Mr. Brown, for every sickness commencing 
with the fourth day, my company will pay you 
$25 per week. Now, a sickness is mighty serious 
and while you are in the hospital or in the care 
of a nurse in your home, we will pay you $50 
per week. You might not realize just what $50 
per week really means, but that is $500 in just 
ten short weeks. And in addition to this we 
will continue to pay you $25 per week each and 
every week up to 52 weeks on each sickness.” 
Here we are telling him the same thing 
except in a positive manner. Buying mo- 
tives are largely subconscious and failure 
to buy may be caused by the effect of 
negative thoughts on the subconscious 
mind. Many a prospect who did not buy 
—cannot tell you actually why. 

Use of Actual Experiences 

We will add a great deal to our effec- 
tiveness if we will saturate our minds 
with actual experiences of sickness and 
injury of what life insurance has or has 
not done. Actual experiences are the 
greatest developers of sincerity in a sales- 
man of anything in our business. We 
must get real sincerity. 

My father died on the morning I was 
ten years old and left mother with five 
small children—and I sincerely believe 
that I truly know what life insurance did 
and also what it did not do. Much of 
the results I obtained over a period of 
seven and a half years I would lay to 
the fact that I could say with all the 
conviction I possessed that my prospect 
just couldn’t afford to put off proper 
protection for his family even for one 
night, There is real knack—a real abil- 
ity that we can acquire in knowing ex- 
actly how to handle the curiosity element 
in the interview. 

Illustrations 

Curiosity or interest must be main- 
tained to the very end of each interview 
if we are to obtain the best results. 
Everyone has been to a moving picture 
show. You will recall that as a rule you 
will get up and leave very soon after 
the point is passed where you came in. 
Why did you leave at this point? Isn’t 
it because the curiosity clement is largely 
missing? Notice how a good writer of 
fiction phrases his first paragraph—no- 
tice also where he sets up his climax at 
the very end of the story—Why ? 

To the very end of each interview we 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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“Dummy” Radio Star 
Is Almost Acceptej 


CHARLIE McCARTHY THE NAME 





Alert Inspector Aids in Practical Joke 
On Company Underwriter Who Didnt 
Know His Radio Programs 


By Mervin L. Lane 


This is one of the few cases on recor 
where a practical joke was played upon 
a good-natured individual, who told m 
the story, “on himself.” An underwrite 
for a large casualty company, he wa; 
recently asked whether his organization 
accepted radio artists. He did the us 
hemming and hawing and said that j 
would really depend upon the inspection 
report. The name and address would} 
all that would be required. When ¢he 
underwriter was told “Charlie McCay. 
thy, care of National Broadcasting Cy” 
it didn’t register with him, because he 
does not like, never listens to, and knows 
nothing about—radio. Otherwise, fe 
would have known that McCarthy is the 
name of the dummy used by Edgar Ber. 
gen, the ventriloquist appearing on the 
W. C. Field and Rudy Vallee programs 

The inspection request went in, The 
head of the inspecting company was 
shown this, and being a good-natured 
individual himself, he saw to it that the 
underwriter obtained a report. It wasa 
literary and artistic masterpiece, besides 
being perfectly accurate. Here area 
few of the questions and answers: 


Two Knot Holes in Left Leg 


O. Does his appearance indicate poor 
health? 

A. Newly painted—looks good. 

QO. State any bodily injuries. 

A. Two knot holes in left leg. 

Q. Has he been attended by any physi- 
cian, etc.? 

A. Expert carpenters, twice in two 
years. 

QO. To what extent does he use wines, 
liquors, etc.? 

A. Wood alcohol, for cleaning only. 

Q. Details concerning aviation. 

A. Has flown several times in trunk. 

All of the above is absolutely true, 
but it was something of a mystery to 
the underwriter, who was particularly 
puzzled by stretches of the narrative 
Under “Personal” we find the following: 


Carole Lombard Episode 


“Charlie has never. married and in 
talking with Bergen regarding this part 
of Charlie’s life, informants tell us he 
has on many occasions had real cause 
to worry. Particularly about three weeks 
ago when appearing on the same pro- 
gram with Carole Lombard. Miss Lom- 
bard has been jokingly referred to on 
occasions as ‘The Icicle’ or ‘Icebetg. 

“Poor Charlie went for her pronto. 
She kissed Charlie. Of course, in her 
years in Hollywood she has kissed many 
dummies. But nevertheless Bergen fig- 
ured that a union of an ‘Iceberg’ and 
a ‘bundle of spruce’ would result in af 
old-fashioned icebox, for which there 1's 
no demand.” 

In another section of the report we 
find that the applicant is about 2 feet 
11% inches in height and weighs about 
14 pounds, “with all of his springs m 
working order. He has flown from New 
York to Hollywood on several occa 
sions. He does not go in for sports % 
exercises as Bergen will not let him out 
of the trunk, when he is not working. 
When the underwriter finally telephoned 
the inspecting company, after having 
struggled for some time with the int 
mate details concerning the life of this 
strange “applicant,” he found to his 
amazement that the inspector had nd, 
as he originally imagined, been out of 
a spree when filing the report. And he 
tells us that he had all he could do n0 
to go out on one himself, when 
learned the truth. 

The inspecting company is still laugh 
ing. The underwriter is scanning the 
advertisements featuring radios. 
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A Visit to Winterthur, Home of the 
Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. 


By Clarence Axman 





DR. HENRY FEHLMANN 
General Manager 


During a journey in Switzerland a few 
weeks ago the writer paid a visit to 
Winterthur, home of the Accident and 
Casualty Insurance Co. of that city, which 
company entered the United States early 
last year, appointing Neal Bassett as its 
United States manager. The United 
States branch has more than $3,000,000 
assets and its surplus to policyholders in 
January was $2,500,000. This does not 
include a voluntary contingency reserve 
of more than $500,000 against which there 
are no liabilities. 

While in Winterthur the writer had 
talks with Dr. Henry Fehlmann, general 
manager of the company, and other offi- 
cers, including an old New York friend, 
H. E. Feer. The executive personnel of 
the company at the head office in Win- 
terthur, in addition to the managing di- 
rector, Dr. G. Bosshard, and the general 
manager, Dr, Henry Fehlmann, consists 
of four managers: O. Custer, Doctor of 
law; G. Hasler, Doctor of Law; J. Kauff- 
man and Paul Thorin, Doctor of Econo- 
mcs, Among his other duties Dr. Thorin 
s the head office manager in charge of 
supervision of the United States branch. 

Dr. Custer, Dr. Hasler and Mr. Kauff- 
man and other managers of the com- 
pany are men of distinguished attain- 
ment and force of character. All are 
laders in European insurance matters. 


Careers of Dr. Fehlmann and 
Dr. Bosshard 


Dr. Fehlmann is one of the most distin- 
suished citizens of the canton of Zurich, 
‘he canton where Winterthur is located. 
orn in Aarau, Switzerland, he was grad- 
tated from the high school of that city, 
then studied law and political economy 
athe Universities of Heidelberg, Munich, 
ame and Paris. He got his doctor’s 
“gree in 1903 at Berne and took his 
‘late examination as a lawyer in Aarau. 
Pk Fehlmann joined the Accident and 
qaualty Insurance Co. as secretary of 
i Management. That was in 1904. In 
6 he was made sub-manager; in 1919 
manager; and since 1921 has been gen- 


eral manager. At the same time he has 
been and is managing director of the 
Winterthur Life Insurance Co.., a run- 
ning mate of the Accident and Casualty. 
He is a member of the Tribunal of Com- 
merce of the canton of Zurich and is a 
director of a number of business insti- 


Dr. G. Bosshard has been associated 
with the company for about forty years. 
He preceded Dr. Fehlmann as general 
manager of the company. His position 
among insurance men in Europe is emi- 
nent. For his influence upon and contri- 
butions to the insurance laws and common 
laws of the country, he received some 
years ago the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Law. He is director of several large 
banking and industrial institutions and is 
vice-chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Swtzerland. 

Dr. Paul Thorin’s Wide Experience 

Paul Thorin, Doctor of Economics, and 
now manager at the head office with 
supervision over the United States 
branch, was born in French Switzerland 
in the beautiful and romantic Gruyére. 
Here at one time lived and ruled the 
great Counts of Gruyére and here today 
is made that most celebrated (among 
bons vivants) of all Swiss cheese, the 
real Gruyére. He studied law and eco- 
nomics in various Swiss universities. He 
was first for some years in the banking 
business, Then he was with the Inter 
Cantonel Fire Reinsurance Company and 
was later Secretary of the Association 
of Swiss Fire Underwriters. In 1928 he 
joined the Accident and Casualty Insur- 
ance Company and in 1930 became a sub- 
manager and in 1932 was advanced to the 
position of manager. He was in the 
United States for several months during 
1936, lending his assistance in the or- 
ganization of the United States Branch 
and is at the present time back in this 
country familiarizing hmsclf not only 
with the affairs of the United States 
Branch but also with business conditions 
and the geographical sections of the 
United States. It is needless to say that 
he has been of incalculable benefit in the 
trying days of United States organiza- 
tion. Like Dr. Fehlmann, he is deeply 
impressed with the United States, its 
institutions of insurance and the future 
of his own company, 





Winterthur Airplane View Showing Home Office 


Winterthur is one of the most beautiful 
cities in Switzerland, pleasantly located 
on a small river and surrounded by green 
and wooded hills. A busy and prosperous 
municipality it has a population of about 
50,000 and is twenty miles northeast of 
Zurich. It is not very far from Lake 
Constance. Across Lake Constance is 
Friedrichshafen, where the Zeppelin diri- 
eibles were built by old Count Zeppelin 
and his successors, and which is home 
port for the Graf Zeppelin just as it was 
for the ill-fated Hindenburg. A _ short 
automobile trip takes one to Schaffhausen 
on the Rhine and one of the most pleas- 
ant memories of my recent trip to Swit- 
zerland is a visit to a restaurant on the 
banks of the Rhine in Schaffhausen, to 
which I was taken by Dr. Fehlmann and 
some other officers of the Accident and 
Casualty. 

An Old and Progressive City 

When one sees what a progressive city 
Winterthur is it is difficult to build up 
the picture that it is such an ancient 
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town. Originally it was the old Roman 
town of Vitodorum. It was refounded 
in the eleventh century by the Counts 
of Kyburg, whose picturesque ancestral 
castle still stands a short way off; and 
through them passed into the possession 
of the Hapsburg until 1467, when it threw 
its lot with Zurich in a historic struggle 
for independence. Among the industrial 
enterprises is the huge engine works of 
the Sulzer Brothers, a name known 
wherever high grade machinery is used. 
How such a large plant was built up in 
a region devoid of coal and iron and 
with not much water power is something 
of a mystery, but can be attributed to 
the remarkable engineering exploits of 
Swiss engineers. It has done its share 
in supplying the world with Diesel oil 
engines, locomotives, marine engines, sub- 
marine engines, drop valve engines, steam 
turbines, steam boilers, machinery for 
electric power stations, centrifugal min- 
ing and other pumps, hydraulic power 
plant, ventilating apparatus, refrigerating 
machinery. 


The Company’s Chairman 


Hans Sulzer, Doctor of Law, is chair- 
man of this company and of the holding 
company of the same name, which has 
branches and factories all over the world. 
He has been a member of the board of 
directors of Accident and Casualty In- 
surance Co. since 1906 and is now its 
chairman. He was Minister of Switzer- 
land in Washington during the World 
War and in this capacity represented 
many countries, which because of war 
conditions had no diplomatic relations 
with the United States. He plays an 
important part in the business life of 
Switzerland, and as chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Switzerland he 
is associated with the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Winterthur is wealthy and the citizens 
have been unusually public spirited. This 
is evidenced by the attractive museum 
and picture gallery, one of the outstand- 
ing collections of private pictures in 
Europe. Works of some unusually fine 





artists and sculptors are to be found in 
Winterthur 


How Company Was Organized 


It was not only because of the indus- 
trial importance of the city that induced 
prominent citizens of the city to organ- 
ize a casualty insurance company, but 
they had become interested, too,—close 
observers of the manner in which the 
country’s administration had handled the 
many social problems which grew out 
of industry. Switzerland was one of the 
first countries to take care of its work- 
men and to regulate the liability of their 
employers, 

The company was organized in 
At the time casualty insurance was Just 
feeling its oats, getting under way. 
Methods of transportation and of produc- 
tion were in the process of changing; 
social legislation was in a period of evo- 
lution; hazards were unknown quantities ; 
there were no experience tables or statis- 
tics available to guide underwriters; and 
the necessity for maintaining underwrit- 
ine reserves were not generally recog- 
nized. Governments which licensed in- 
surance companies were not in a posi- 
tion at’ the time to supervise them effi- 
ciently. 

However, the Accident and Casualty 
now generally known Europe as “the 
Winterthur company”—mastered the or- 
vanization, supervision, legal and other 
problems, and almost from the start be- 
ean to make profits. Even during the 
World War and the after-war crisis the 
dividend policy of the company remained 
unchanged. The world depression tem- 
porarily reduced its volume of business in 
a moderate way, but did not prevent the 
company from increasing its financial po- 
sition. Total losses paid by the company 
since its organization to the end of 1935 
have exceeded a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars. Total number of claims on which 
losses were paid were close to 4,000,000 


1875 


Insurance Buyers 


(Continued from Page 17) 


ance buyer could have avoided this un- 
suspected consequential loss by purchase 
cf suitable product-liability insurance. 

Similar instances of losses which can 
be avoided by careful insurance buying 
could be cited indefinitely. 

The insurance manager does not, of 
course, eliminate the function of insur- 
ance broker or agent. The latter’s ser- 
vices are used by the manager in an 
advisory capacity regarding forms or pro- 
visions of coveage; but the manager him- 
self assumes thésgggsponsibility of deter- 
nining the values and adequacy of cov- 
crage, 

Close cooperation between manager 
and broker usually effects insurance 
economies. A case in point is that of a 
newly appointed manager who, after he 
had had a chance to organize his depart- 
ment, placed with a broker a number of 


contracts which had previously been 
placed directly with companies. The re- 
sult was better coverage, and higher 


amounts at lower costs—with the same 
companies that had underwritten the 
previous policies! 

Perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion an insurance manager can make to 
the company employing him is in the 
matter of education—education along in- 
surance lines throughout the whole or- 
ganization, from top executive to lowliest 
laborer. Executives must be made to 
look upon coverage in terms of the pos- 
sible losses involved, rather than in terms 
of rate reduction and even rate “chisel- 
ng.” And employes must be made to 
realize that whenever they get an in- 
surance check it is, in the long run, the 

mpany employing them which really 
pays the cost. Carelessness reduces dras- 
tically when the entire personnel realizes 
that an inurance indemnity means an 
added expense charge for the employer. 


VETOES TAVERN BOND BILL 

Governor La Follette of Wisconsin has 
vetoed the so-called Balzer tavern bond 
bill, approved by large majorities in both 
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The increasing growth and _ interna- 


tional importance of the organization 
made it necessary to establish many 
branch offices in the principal cities. 


\mong places in Europe where the com- 
pany has branch offices are Berne, Zu- 
rich, Brussels, Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam, 
Barcelona, Copenhagen, Oslo, Stockholm, 
and in many of them has its own build- 
ings. 

The December, 1936, financial state- 
ment of the head office, Winterthur, 
shows assets of 171,658,389 Swiss francs. 
Its head office capital is 25,000,000 Swiss 
francs. Its world income last year was 
197,785,033 Swiss francs. ; 


DR. H. J. STACK ON SAFETY TOUR 
J. R. Boldt Accompanying Him to Col- 
leges; Giving Students Driving Tests; 
Objective to be Gained 

Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director, educa- 
tion division of the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, is in California on the start 
of a “transcontinental tour for traffic 
safety.” Dr. Stack’s trip is primarily de- 
signed to assist the national movement 
to make good driving instruction a stan- 
dard part of the high school curriculum. 
\ccompanied by Joseph R. Boldt of the 
Bureau’s publicity staff, he will visit 
summer sessions of colleges and univer- 
sities where he will lecture and hold 
conferences on safety education with 
high school and elementary school teach- 
ers. He is also scheduled to speak at 
a number of luncheons and evening 
meetings of insurance and civic groups in 
the cities and towns he is visiting. 

Having already held meetings in Seat- 
tle and Portland, Dr. Stack will hold all- 


day sessions at seven California univer- 
sities. His stay in that state is sponsored 
by the California Traffic Safety Com- 


mision with the cooperation of the state 
department of education and the depart- 


ment of motor vehicles. After leaving 
California, he will proceed to Missouri 
and move eastward 


Through the cooperation of the Bureau 
for Street Traffic Research at Harvard 
University, Dr. Stack will have with him 
a set of driver testing machines. These 
tests will be given to students in the 
educational institutions visited. It is ex- 
pected that these tests will not only have 


an educational value in themselves but 
that the results obtained will form a 
valuable addition to the records being 


compiled and analyzed by the Harvard 
Bureau 


houses of the state legislature, which 
would have permitted courts to determine 
what portion of the $1,000 surety bond 
or $200 cash bond required of tavern 
keepers should be forfeited after a con- 
viction of violation and revocation of 
licens« 
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Mo. Lay Adjuster Case | 
May Go to Highest Court 


DELAY CIRCUIT COURT DECISION 


Clash of Legal Counsel on Whether Claim 
Invesigating by Ins. Company Em- 
ployes Constitutes Practice of Law 


The special three-judge court in Co- 
lumbia, Mo., that heard the suit brought 
by six mutual casualty companies and 
their officials to test the right of the 
state supreme court through the state 
bar committees to limit the employment 
of laymen adjusters by insurance com- 
panies on the grounds that their work 
constituted illegal and unauthorized prac- 
tice of law, is not expected-to announce 
its decision for several days. Plaintiff 
attorneys were given fifteen days in 
which to file briefs and defendants fif- 
teen days after receipt of copy of such 
brief to file a response, 

Regardless of the circuit court’s ruling 
it will be appealed to the Missouri su- 
preme court, and the expectation is that 
the case will eventually find its way into 
the United States Supreme Court. 

Bovle G. Clark of Columbia, chairman 
of the state bar committees, one of the 
defencants, in his final argument, in- 
sisted that it would be impossible to 
“maintain the high integrity of the bar 
unless competition for legal business 
from lay sources is removed.” The 
contention of plaintiff attorneys was that 
in investigating claims, insurance com- 
pany employes are practicing law. 

William S, Hogsett of Kansas City, 
chief counsel for the insurance com- 
panies, in his rebuttal argument said that 
since the Missouri lawyers began their 
drive for more business from the in- 
surance companies operating in the state, 
the companies at a recent conference 
held in St. Louis adopted a new code of 
practice which requires the employment 
of an attorney in each district office, 
while lay adjusters were prohibited from 
expressing opinions on the legal ques- 
tions mvolvea in a claim. Laymen were 
also prohibited from trying workmen’s 
con'pensation commission cases. 

If the efforts of the attorneys to get 
a fee cn every claim that is handled by 
insurance companies are finally sucessful 
it is certain that cost of doing an in- 
surance business in Missouri will be 
ereatly increased, he said. 


Claimants Paid 
Creditors of Concord C. & S. and Re- 
public Casualty Paid in Part; Notable 
Liquidations of N. Y. Department 
In both New York and Pennsylvania 
this week claimants of defunct casualty 
companies received payments from the 
state on allowed claims. Superintendent 
L, H. Pink mailed to 1,500 creditors of 
Concord C. & S. a second dividend of 
14.85% aggregating $78,608, and to date 
a total of $321,581 has been paid on se- 

cured and preferred claims. 

Recently the New York Department 
issued a 3% liquidation dividend to 5,737 
policyholder creditors of Lloyds Insur- 
ance Co. of America, the first to be 
paid, which amounts to $123,295 on al- 
lowed claims and, in addition provides 
$123,158 reserve to cover suspended 
claims which may later be allowed. The 
Lloyds liquidation is considered one of 
the largest undertaken by the N. Y. 
Department. 

Another notable payment was to New 
York State workmen’s compensation 
creditors of Southern Surety of N. Y., 
aggregating $166,864, which distribution 
together with 10% paid in 1934, consti- 
tutes 100% payment of the $185,199 al- 
lowances to compensation creditors of 
this company to whom awards for in- 
juries were made by the New York 
Industrial Commissioner. The delay in 
completing the payments was due to a 
long litigation just recently terminated. 

Hundreds of workmen’s compensation 
claimants in Pennsylvania and fourteen 
other states will participate in a $200,000 
payment recovered from assets of the 
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must give our prospect the definite im: 

Pression that the most important thing: 

we have to say are yet to come. 8 
Enthusiasm 

How many of us fully appreciate th 
additional skill we add—when we thr 
in enthusiasm for good measure to our 
efforts? Note that I say “add” enthuyg. 
asm—enthusiasm alone will not be syff. 
cient. But when added to real knowled 
and skill it will work wonders with z 
results. 

Someone has said that the difference 
between success and failure is a very 
fine line. Good selling methods may give 
us a fair living, but add to them req! 
enthusiasm and immediately our sale 
will rise, The story is told of Mark 
Twain whom it was said at times was 
rather profane. One day his wife heard 
him indulging after havine cut himself 
while shaving in the bathroom. 

The words brought much grief to hep 
heart and she decided to make Mark 
feel ashamed for having said what he 
did, and to accomplish this she started 
and repeated all the words he had, said, 
As she finished Mark Twain looked up 
and remarked, “Mary, now that*is fine 
—now you have everything but the tune” 

How often the tune—that real sincerity 
and enthusiasm even colors the words 
and makes them mean more to your 
prospect. You will remember the phil- 
osopher who said, “I can’t hear you Mr. 
because your face speaks so loud.” 

Our face—our actions—our enthusiasm 
must back up 100% what we say. 

Common Sense 

Skill alone is not enough, Suppose as 
an illustration we have given us a. fife 
piece of “Selling Material.” Suppose we 
further have absolutely mastered the 
presentation of the thoughts it contains 
In spite of all this, unless we use good 
common sense in selection of prospects 
for it we will fail. 





ENJOY TRIP UP THE HUDSON 


Baseball and Pop Drinking Featured 1st 
Annual Outing of Recording and 
Statistical Corp. at Indian Point 


The Recording & Statistical Corp. of 
102 Maiden Lane, New York City, cele- 
brated its first annual outing on June 
30, with a trip up the Hudson River 
on the Steamship Hendrik Hudson, land- 
ing at Indian Point for an afternoon's 
program of outdoor events. After a 
short lunch, the baseball diamond re- 
ceived rough treatment when the exect- 
tive office men beat the production de- 
partment men in a heavy-slugging game 
There were plenty of feminine and male 
rooters on the sidelines. 

The program also included various 
races and games, which everybody thor- 
oughly enjoyed, especially the pop drink- 
ing contest for men only. Winners 0! 
these contests were handsomely te- 
warded. ; 

The steamer stopped by at 6:10 to pick 
up the crowd and in the main dining 
room, a chicken dinner was served. 
defunct Republic Casualty, State Insur- 
ance Commissioner Owen B. Hunt ar 
nounced this week. This payment, COV 
ering 10% of the claims againt the con 
pany, is in addition to a previous 2% 
payment. 

Beneficiaries of the Republic payment also it 
clude hundreds of other persons having claim 








for automobile accidents and other types © 
injury. 
The new payment was delayed until now 


pending adjudication of a suit brought by th 
Federal Government against the company. The 
Government attempted to recover on 4 bone 
issued by the company to cover the activities 
of a contractor who did some work for ti 
Government. As Statutory Liquidator for t 
dissolved company, Commissioner Hunt 
tended that the insurance company had ™ 
been advised of certain conditions with whic 
the Government was fully acquainted at the 
time the bond was written. Final decision © 
this case favored Commissioner Hunt. 
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